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and many 
other 


ente ttaining 


and valuable 
hobby 


articles. 





Christmas presents in July sound odd, but for 12 
monthly installments on a year’s delightful entertain- 
ment, no gift can surpass PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


It not only makes the perfect Christmas gift for any 
number of your friends—but what's more important— 
their whole families. 


They'll receive it twelve times a year, and with 
each issue they'll enjoy new thrills, new surprises, new 
hobby plans they’‘ll want to try. 

And here’s a big advantage for you! To purchase 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES as a Christmas gift for friends 
or relatives you don’t have to stand in line before a 
crowded counter. Just settle back in the comfort of your 
favorite easy chair and jot down the names of friends 
you'd like to favor this year. 

When the list is complete, attach it to the special 
order form included with this issue, and mail at once! 
We'll play Sania Claus for you, and notify the receiver. 

Send your order now before the Yuletide rush 
begins. 

3958 Central Street 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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Profitable Hobbies is published monthly 
by Modern Handcraft, Inc., 3958 Central 
Street, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Entered as second class matter April 
11, 1946, at the Post Office at Kansas City, 
Missouri, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Twenty-five cents a copy. Annual sub- 
scriptions $3.00 in the United States and 
its possessions, and in the countries of the 
Pan American Union; $3.50 in Canada. 
Foreign subscriptions, $4.00. One month’s 
advance notice required for change of sub- 
scription address. Both old and new ad- 
dresses must be given, and request marked 
for Circulation Department, Profitable 
Hobbies. Printed in the U. S. A. Copy- ~ 
tight 1946 by Modern Handcraft. 4 


Contributors should make a copy of all : 
manuscripts submitted. Every effort will — 


be made to return unavailable-‘manuscripts, __ 


~ phs, and diagrams if accompanied 


ficient first class postage, but Profit- 2 


able Hobbies will ‘not. be responsible for 
any loss of such’ niaterial, scat 
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Hobby Hdl 


HIS, THE First Christmas for 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES, finds us in - 


a cheerful holiday mood. In the last 
few months we have added thou- 
sands of subscribers. To them, and 
of course, to that smaller group which 
has been with us almost since our 
birth, our entire organization joins 
in sending Christmas greetings. We 
ask of you in return only that you 
continue to tell us how you think 
we can give you a better magazine. 
Those of you who have read prorFit- 
ABLE HOBBIES: since it began, know 
how much we are guided by your 
wishes. So all of you new readers; 
speak up; tell us what you like and 
what you don’t like about prorit- 
ABLE HOBBIES. It’s your magazine 
and we want it to be the way you 
want it. © 


[' YOU WANT a specific suggestion 


as to what you might comment 
on in PROFITABLE HOBBIES, why not 
give us your opinion of a new de- 
partment that makes its. first appear- 
ance this month? We didn’t tell you 
about it in advance because we have 
always found that part of the pleasure 
of reading a magazine regularly is 
in unexpectedly coming upon some 
new feature or department. Our 
new one, Collecting Is My Hobby, 
starts on page 50. We have received 
so many manuscripts dealing with 
collecting that we decided collectors 
ought to have a section of the maga- 
zine devoted to their hobby. Not al) 
collectors profit financially from their 
hobby; in fact some tell us that it 
costs them money. But they all agree 
that their hobby yields big dividends 


in pleasure and personal satisfaction. 


ETTY EmMBLEN, whose “The Ties 
That Blind” appears on page 
23, is one of our most valued con- 
tributors. She has been writing for 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES from its very 
beginning and we can always de- 
pend upon her for fresh, authentic 
material, written in interesting fash- 
‘ion. We asked Betty Emblen to tell 
us something about herself that we 
could pass on to you, and here is 
what she wrote: 
(Continued on Page 62) 





This Month 


IN PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


VOLUME 2 


ARTICLES 


Orchids From North of the Border... 


His Pennies Go Round the World 
Doubling in Decoration 
Dolls That Begin on Trees. 


Putting Glamour Into Weeds ......-...-- 


Christmas Card Carecrist 


How to Make Homes Say Merry Christmas ___. 


Displaying the Christmas Spirit 


‘The Ties Bhat Die eee. 


ree We ask i KR rece ae 
Scrapbook Makers—Happy Victims 

Little Furniture Brings Big Results__ 
Artist in Wood .. 
Harvesting the Winter Fur Crop 
Christmas Trees for Tomorrow’s Children 


_ FEATURES 


Figure These Out 


One Yard of Apron.............. Ste oie 


Saskatchewan Santa Claus 


This Month’s Crossword Puzzle Award... 


DEPARTMENTS 
Hobbying in Washington . 
Hobby Parade 

Hobby Town Meeting .____.. 


Poinsettias Pay My Taxes 
Year ’Round Santa Claus 


Seeking Personal Histories......................... 


Shirt Surgeon... 

Collecting Is My Hobby 
Rings That Circle the Globe __. 
Her Dogs Neither Bark Nor Bite 
Will Rogers Was a Collector 


Hobby Bookshelf 


Cover Photograph—Homer Hale 


DECEMBER, 1946 


Lyn Harrington 
James L. Harte 
N. S. Migliorino 
Sam Smith 
Frank Dupee 
Joseph C. Salak 
Bill York 
Margaret Burleigh Hill 


me _... Betty Emblen : 


weeee----------.----Jim Duncan 
_.... Bess Hagaman Tef ft 
Josephine S. Prazdnic 


al eal ... Madelyn Davidson 


Shamus McHugh 
Luthera Davis Frayer 


Theron G. Cady 
Maude Strike 
_....Marion Boucher 


x 
Sarak ‘Jones 
David Markstein 


Nell Murbarger 
Mary McCourt Anderson 


Doreen Foote 
Ormal I. Sprungman 
Wilma Colson Hanna 


Models—Betty and Martha Jane MacDaniel 
Coat worn by Betty MacDaniel from Adler’s, Kansas City, Mo. 














WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS ¢ MARKETS ¢ EXCHANGES e BUYERS @ SELLERS 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





A suggestion... 


When you answer an 
ad, why not enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a reply? This is 
especially advisable when 
asking for information. 
The person you write will 
appreciate this courtesy, and 
youre far more likely to 
have your letter answered. 











The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or money order. All classified 
set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. 
Be sure that check, currency or money order accompanies copy. January forms are now closed. Copy for February issue must reach 


us by December 10th. 








ART INSTRUCTION 


PAINT TEXTILES, NECKTIES, Blouses, Lamp- 
shades, ther, Instruction Book $1.50. Studio, 
1374 E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 








BOOKS, PATTERNS 


FOR EVERY HOME: “The Simplex Cook 
Book,” Chef Michel Complete Simplified reci 
$1.00. Michel, 2214 I St., National City, Calif. 








MANUFACTURE WOOD TOYS for a pleasant 

hobby. 35 patterns ve" Boge pull 
toys, doll table and chairs, high chair, ironing 
board, wheelbarrow, doll cradle ~~ bed, trucks, 
etc., $1.00. 20 modern pull toy patterns 50c. 
35 patterns, circus wagons, trucks, ambulance, 
tractor, locomotive, pull toys, etc., $1.00. 
age Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1, 

is. 


Cash Profits “SECURITY ACRES.” Sensational 
mew book tells how to create a fine income in 
your own backyard, city lot or five-acre plot. 
Presents SCORES of novel, proven, practical 
ideas, plans, etc. No guesswork. No experiment- 
ing. Send $1.00 bill today. Your money back if 
mot satisfied. Free Booklet ‘(Money Grows on 
Trees” with each order. LIGHTNING SPEED 
MFG. CO., P. O. Box 115PH, Streator, Illinois. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CAVIES: Quality breeders for sale, all colors. 
3 on _ care 10c. Price list free. L. M. 
is, R 


. D. Doylestown, Pa. 
WHOLESALE CATALOG, itiaaniiie 10c thou- 
sands of articles. — Sales, 961% N. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. (Dept. PHK.) 


GOT $24, 500 USING “SCHEMES” from 

* “Magazine, Alliance, Ohio, 49th year, 

er Three copies, 10c. L. V. Patterson, 1555 
Liberty, Alliance, Ohio. 


ALARM CLOCKS easily repaired, adjusted 

— you know how. Profitable hobby. "Dam 

~~ instructions 50c. Clifford Jones, 1210 
dley, Utica 3, New York. 























BUTTONS | 


ASSEMBLE AND SELL modern buttoncraft 

jewelry. Fast sellers, profitable. Instruction 

course, sales plan and beginners’ kit. $1.25. 

O’Rourke, 214 York Street, Jersey City, New 
y. 


CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 


CAMERAS, Enlargers, Photo Supplies. Lowest 
Big ‘free ——e. ew Camera, 1822 
er, Pittsburgh 19, 


REFLEX TYPE camera, 57.5 mm Maester lens, 
precision shutter. Postpaid. $5.95. Davis Service, 
32H. W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Til. 














Recnasieveed a 





PERFUME BOTTLES: ;: Unfilled 234” size. Rose, 
blue, yellow, or lavender pastel shell designs. 
$1.00. Miss Odessa Gilpin, 1706 West Minne- 
haha, St. Paul 4, Minn. 





FOR SALE: - Miscellaneous, attractive items in 
Glass, China, Silver, priced right. Correspond- 
ence invited. Gertrude Conboy, 1301 Rentasky 
Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 


HOBBY SUPPLIES 


SUPPLIES — Readi-cut Blanks, 
“Old” Whittler—1402 





WHITTLERS’ 
Special Woods, Knives. 
Charles, LaCrosse, Wis. 


INDIAN RELICS 


FINE INDIAN beadwork, stoneage relics, coins, 
minerals, novelties, weapons, glassware. 5 stone 
Indian tools 50c. Catalog 5c. Sistershop. North- 
branch 4, Kansas. 











COLLECTIONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. An assortment 
of old buttons, goofies, stencil and ringer but- 
tons for $1.25. The folio ‘“‘The Beginning But- 
ton Collector’s Guide,’ $1.00. O’Rourke, 214 
York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 








POST CARD COLLECTORS — Ten Different 
Views of Reading. 25c. Patsie Stichler, 115 So. 
23rd St., Reading, Pa. 





LARGEST COLLECTION Movie Star Photos 
in world now offered for sale. Send TODAY for 
illustrated MOVIE STAR NEWS which lists 
thousands of unusual photos of Hollywood Stars, 
Band Leaders, Vocalists, Stars in Color, Bathing 
Beauties, Latest Movie Scenes, Old Time Stars, 
Pin-Up Poses, etc. Original glossy prints—8x10 
ready for framing or album. Send 10c to help 
cover cost of mailing. Dime refunded on first 
order. IRVING KLAW, 212 East 14 St., Dept. 
100, New York 3, New York. 











CONTESTS 


WIN CONTEST PRIZES! Bulletin Free. Allen 
Glasser, 1645 Concourse, New York 52. 








SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a prize! 
$1,000 checks, Free automobiles and valuable 
merchandise. Here’s how and where to win 
your share! Enclose 3c stamp. National Contest 
Bulletin, Box 2685, Miami 31, Florida. 





4 FINE ANCIENT INDIAN Arrowheads $1.00. 
4 tiny pe ird arrowheads $1.00. 1 Ancient 
Stone ae $1.00. 2 Flint Ski 
Knives $1.00. , Flint Hoe $1.00. 
Spearheads $1. 00. 1 

states $1.00. 20 
Fish Scalers $1.00. 10 Hide Scra $1.00. 
4 Perfect Saw Edged 








above 11 offers $10.00 aid. 10 Beautiful 

Seashells from Gulf of Mexico $1.00. List free. 

LEAR’S. Box 569, Galveston, Texas. 
JEWELRY 





CAMEO BROOCH and slip-on Earring set 
$1.00. Carrie Hooper, Early, Iowa. 


MAGIC 


MYSTIFY, ENTERTAIN Your Friends. 64 page 
book and ” Magic catalog $1.00. Magic ae 
only, 25c. Herbert, H-192 N. Clark, Chicago I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN VENTRILOQUISM. 3c ee | brings 
a Smith, Dept. 600, 801 Bigelow, 
eoria, 

















* REFLECTING TELESCOPES, complete. 34” 


perm equatorially mounted. View planets, 
stars. $19.75. Write Skyscope Company, Inc., 
Box 55, Brooklyn 28, N. Y. 


RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA _RABBITS-—Big 
Moneymaker—Pleasant Pastime—We furnish in- 
structions and markets. Willow Farm, R-78, 
Sellersville, Pa. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMIST for proposition 
contact, H. Sudlow, Coral Gables 34, Fla. 











DOLLS 





DOLLS From Sea To You. Lobster Dolls $2.00, 


Crab Dolls $1.25, Cork Dolls $1.00. Ericko, 


West Springfield, ” Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL ae 4+” Yarn Lapel Dolls, 
any color, each $1.00. Sailor, Marine, Soldier, 
Dolls $2.00 each. Mrs. Verna Bussa, Williams- 
burg, R. 2, Mich. ike, 








PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of heads, hands, 
done in composition. Dressed in authentic cos- 
tume. Send for price list. Stamp please. Lewis 
Sorenson, 1802 11th St.; Bremerton, Wash. 





RELIGIOUS ARTICLES: Sick-Call-Crucifix — 
$2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5.00. Infant-of-Prague- 
Pocket;Pieces—10¢ each. O’Neill’s Shop, 2259 
Mass. Avenue, No. Cambridge 40, Mass. 


BUY, SELL, TRADE foreign made goods, “Ball. 
nese wood carvings. Sheffield daggers, odd 
_— and gold eee hinge 5 cae ee Onental 
ge ol S, swords, odd pi all kinds. 
iller's Curio Shop, 433 Main, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAWINGS OF YOUR yg by 
pacrgy oe Chine, Citen proved by Pat- 
ent Attorneys. Chrisma’ lene es Box 375, Man- 
hattan. Kansas. 

GLASS BUTTONS. Indian Relics. Weapons. 


Coins. Bills. Stamps. Books. China. Jewelry. 
Minerats. Camtoae 5c. 











War. Relics. F S. 
Cowboy Lemley, Las Cruces, New 


Colo: 


wher 








40 


reel il 8 


we 83 
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BOX FINE STATIONERY and envelopes, im- 
printed with your name and address; also lovely 


assorted Christmas folders, imprinted with any 
name. stpaid, $1.00. idwest Service, 
H-4, 1024 cy, Topeka, Kans. 





you CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
Coseg I John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 
OS. 


TADPOLES MAKE Bape tremendous Bg 
mand. Both make pe seneey 25c brin: 

how information. ton Corporation, a 
Building, Chicago 4, Il. 


ROCKET TO The Moon! Join U. S. Rocket 
ety Ow Tr Drin: ‘ormative a = 
society NOs Be aE ~ 


RAISE petri: ges PIGS. Profitable, low-cost 
feeding, small space required, small investment. 
Complete details’ 2c. Guinea Pig Farms, H3456 
West 116th St., Chicago 43. 


MOUSTACHE CUP, left-handed ones 
Guild, 1171 Washington St., West Newton 9 


Mass. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: jenn of Wrecks— 
Automobile—Trains—Trucks, I: = om Brit- 
tain, Rt. 1, Box 252A, Turlock, C 


LUMINOUS PAINT that glows in dark easily 
made. LeLite Luminous Pigments. Any quantity. 
Instructions. Sample One. Color, Quarter. Five 
Colors, Dollar. List. LeLite, Hastings, Nebr. 


OLD LICENSE PLATES wanted from every- 
Fen Anthony Shupienus, Newport, New 
lersey: 


FOOL YOUR FRIENDS. You write ’ I mail 
’em. California postcards 6 for 50c. Folders 25c. 
Box 602, Watsonville, Calif. 


LUCITE INITIAL ZIPPER PULLS enhance 
handbags, dresses, 2” initial 35c, two joined 60c; 
3” high 50c, two joined 75c, three joined $1. 00. 
Home Products, Route 2; Box 426, 
Chesterton, Ind. 
































‘MODELS 


SHIP MODELING kinks. Making ws model an 
and deadeyes. faster 40c; color age 
models 40c; antique ship models op. af three 
$1.00. Ship models illustrated $2.00. 
$2.85 postpaid. R. E. Hancock, 323 
Ave., Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CROCHETED AND KNITTED ese on ifts - 


made to order. Order early. Mrs. Mes 
33 South College Street, Akron 8 hio 


ORDERS TAKEN for 12 inch round doilies 
$1.50. Gladys Pickett, Sparta, Mich. 


ORIGINAL HAND MADE Baby Clothing. 
Ideal for gifts. Shirley Bussert, 419 Boyd St., 
Golden, Colo. 


DRESS HANGERS, crocheted covers, sachets 
attached, 75c. Pot holders, hot pads, 50c. Anna 
McKee, 1807 Faraon St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
FANCY PRINT APRONS, Fest color. Small- 
Medium-Large. Tie $1.25. Bib $1.75. Birth 
announcements. Cute designs 15 for 75c, all 
Seer: Mrs. Thelma Mullins, Riverview, W. 
a. 























CROCHET EDGINGS on _handerchiefs 
‘each. Mrs. B. E. - 
Ulster Co., Lloyd, 


25c¢ 
R.P.N., Highland, 


3 


SALT AND PEPPERS AND PITCHERS, hand 
ainted from black walnut shells, 50 cents each. 
ack Bailes, Eureka Springs, Ark. 





PERSONAL 


WOULD LIKE to exchange 
Letters, with Doll a a 
Union Ave., Passaic, N. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


VACATION MEMORIES: Your favorite ne 
tives enlarged and realistically oil tinted for 
framing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
particulars. Hubert Rader,, 1816 Home, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 





Ideas, Patterns, 
rances Parker, 101 

















PRINTING SUPPLIES 





WANTED-Samples of all kinds of needlework, 
sewing, handicrafts, novelties, stationery. greet- 
ing cards, wrappings, etc. Will take orders for 
you in my New Arts and Crafts Gift and Work- 
shop. Write first, give full descriptions and 
prices. Also buy on consignment. Florence 
Moots, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


ROSE CENTER HOLDER, 50c, Pineapple 
doilies $1.25, Bells 20c, book mark 20c, dish 
mop 50c. Mrs. Ernest Bauge. Bradford, lowa. 


ORDERS TAKEN for anything crocheted, tat- 
ted, or embroidered. Clara Tilley, 1115 Wes: 
9th, Medford, Oregon. 


ORDERS TAKEN for anything in tatting. Beau- 

















tiful doilies a specialty. Mrs. Robert Morris, 
Alpine, N. Y. 
NEW MATERIALS ffor quilts, embroidery, 


aprons, rugs, etc. State your wants, prices right. 
. M. Gill, Jewett City, Conn. 


HAND WOVEN Needle cases 32x32, any 
color $1.25. Esther E. Bailey, 14113 Castalia 
Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


ORDERS—TATTING, earrings, pins, $2.00 set. 
Crocheting. Agnes Leech, R. D. 1, Venetia, Pa. 


BOOTEES FOR SALE. Hand made 100% wool, 

» blue, or white, $1.50 per pair. Anna 
orentsen, 937 N. E. IiIth Street, Oklahoma 
City 4, Okla. 


DAINTY COLORED TATTED Handkerchicfs. 
Mrs. E. C. Briggs, Smith Il. 























CAROL FAMOUS CHORD CHARTS are indis- 
pensable to piano, accordion and guitar hobby- 
ists. Tllustrated Folder on request. ~Charts—Box 
21PH—Lefferts—Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


FOR SALE: Dainty Colored Tatted Handker- 
chiefs. Mrs. Briggs, Smithshire, Ill. 


WANTED ORDERS. Stuffed Dolls, 
Mrs. Tuck, Rt. 2, Box 72, Eutaw, Ala. 


WILL SEND sample and special pattern of 
kiddies pentes 7 $1.00. Good money maker. 
Mrs. Dyer, 1854 Highland, Ft. Worth 6, Texas. 


CROCHETED WOOL BEDROOM SLIPPERS, 
leather sole. All sizes, colors, $2.50 Postpaid. 
Iva Ensign, Avery, Idaho. 


PEKINESE DOGS $1.50. Crocheted Oven Mit 
and Holder $1.50, ony colors. Pot Holders $1.00 











Aprons. 











per pair. Dustin: t $1.00. Satisfaction guar- 
sg pal fe Shop, 1009 Edmond, St. 
ph, ’ 





ORDERS TAKEN for crocheted pansy ae 
fast colors, ¥ each—or rose doily $2 and $3 
each. Mrs. J. T. Jorgensen, c/o Cueslend Hotel, 
Winnemucea, Nevada. 


1 BUY FOR RESALE crochet or other kinds of 
fancy work, plaques and novelties. If you have 
these articles for als write me giving details 
as to size and materials. Clark’s 
Novelty shy = Appleton City, Mo. 


ong. aca J GIFTS for birthdays and Christ- 








. s handkerchief squares hemstitched 
Me Ee T ,  eeiemnee 
i ‘ea prons, permanen 

die, white, 25 postpaid. “Mrs. Harm 
- 111th St., Chico! Mil. pre 


NOVELTIES 





ARTISTICALLY HAND PAINTED water col- 


ored plaster statues; Drummer, Violinist, Ban- 
joist, Large Horn, Accordion, Clarinet. Also 
Santa Claus and others, 75c each. Will mail 
Parcel Post for money order. Ida Poll, 1525 
Ryder Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


BEAUTIFUL CERAMIC JEWELRY. made to 

order, shells, glazes, supplies for al] jewelry. 

= gg: Kenyon, 247 Edgewater Ave., West- 
le, N 


WINTER CORSAGES of Vermont greens 50c. 
Order early for late November and December 
delivery. Mrs. S. C, Muzzy, Shelburne Vermont. 


HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free 
list: novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, Ecit, 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pizs, mis- 
cellaneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S. 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 


BLACK WALNUT Shell Novelties. Hand 
Painted. Salt and Peppers 50c pair. Tea Sits, 
Z B ages $1.00 set. Pitchers 50c each. Earrings 

air. Lapel Pins 50c each. ‘Owl, Turtle, 
Gat, ovale Monkey. Jack Bailes, Eureka 

















oe IG MONEY 1 in a ewelry. Learn how to 
0 


make fast velties, Names, Brace- 
ts, Swords, agg Aeoll gs, etc. Gopyrighted In- 
struction Booklet. Over 200 came $1.00. 

» Brooklyn, 


Lee Brandy, 69 Bay 29 St., Dept. A 
N. Y. 





ORIGINAL, useful, artistic Hall Trees, Book 
Ends. Chas. H. Sumner, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


BEADED BROOCHES, exclusive design, beauti- 
ful gifts, only $1.00. Specify color. Not sold in 
stores. Money refunded within 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L, Nedeau, 934-Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Il. 





INEXPENSIVE HOME-MADE printing gg 
Details FREE. Novelty Shop, Downsville, La. 


MIMEOGRAPHING-—Also Stencils. Inks, Sup- 
piies. Stowe, Box 398PH, Bartlesville, Okla. 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 











RADIO ) HOBBYI Is TS: "Save money. Buy radio 
arts wholesale. Send for this list of supply 
ouses. More than 25 names 

Price only $1.00. Penn Radio, 421 East Lake 
Ave., Buffalo 19, New York. 


LAMPS, BUILD OR REPAIR. Profitable hobby. 
All parts. Illustrated catalog 10c. Gyro Lamps, 
Depe. H, 5416 North Clark, Chicago 40. 











SHELLCRAFT 
DO IT WITH Sea Shells. Attractive Jewelry— 
‘Big Profits—Free Instructions. Werts licraft, 


1429 56th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING Shell Jewelry 
$1.00. Brooches, earrings, pendants, many colors. 
Made to order. Katherine Kadel, Box 124A, 
\tascadero, Calif. 








BEAUTIFUL SEA SHELLS for making go 
costume jewelry! Order our new 

ginner’s Kit with five different assortments 7 
shells, oe foundations for making your 
own ear rin rooches, etc. Special now, only 
$2. Sea Shell Products, 3239 Park St., oxen 
ville 5, Florida. 





ORDERS FILLED-Shell Jewelry, $1. 10 each 
to $5.00 per set. State color. Heien Wholihan, 
22 Waverly Pl., Utica 4, N. Y. 








STAMPS, COINS 


COINS—A fascinating hobby. start collecting In- 
dian Head Cents, 25 for $1.00, or 25 different 
ugcirculated Lincoln cents, $1.00. Inquiries so- 
lidited. C. V. Reemsnyder, 185 Kneeland Road, 


New Haven 13, Conn. 





WISH TO CONTACT wholesale dealer in for- 
eign new~stamps.. Mrs. Ida Mason, Hobby Shop, 
303 West 13th, Lawrence, Kans. 


MORGAN DOLLARS, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1882, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, Sy 
1897, 1898. All $. Mint Uncirculated $2.00 
om ILLUSTRATED 80 page retail catalogue 
U. a gcse 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 
9, Utah. 














"WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS | 


WHEELS—SOLID RUBBER from kh” to “to 3%”. 
Plastic—from 23/32” to 3”. Price list 
samples on all sizes of rubber. plastic and wood 
wheels $1.00 postpaid.~ Walters Hobby Shop, 
207 French Road, Utica 4, New York. 











WOODWORKING 


$46 FROM _ Square Foot of Plywood. Jigsaw 
necessary. Home business you’ve been waiting 
for. Write: Woodarts, X-8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


FOR SALE—MINIATURE SANTA, Sleigh, Four 
Reindeer sets; plywood, beautifully painted, for 
holiday decorations. $2.25. G A. Ralston, 
Hamilton, Mo. 











A Canadian chemist discovers 


that if 


u treat orchids right, their 


will to live belies their fragile 


appearance. 


RADITION HAS IT that it’s the men 
who buy orchids. But in this 
case it was the woman who paid. ‘The 
orchid that put Kenneth McAlpine, 
Toronto, Canada chemist, in the ser- 
vice of the queen of flowers came as 
a Christmas gift from his wife. 
Amateurs as well as professionals 
grow orchids. An enthusiastic fan- 
cier in Toronto, a printer by pro- 
fession, got his inspiration to grow 
erchids when he was a young lad, 
looking through the gorgeous illustra- 
tion plates of an English horticultural 
publication. McAlpine’s career as an 
amateur orchid grower dates back 
ten years, when Santa left a blos- 


from 


soming plant under the Christmas 
tree. 

From that beginning McAlpine 
has made orchids his chief hobby. A 
chemist by profession, he has ei 
vastly interested in trying out new 
nutrients on his plants. Some have 
proved extremely successful in sen- 
couraging growth and flowering. But, 
like other fanciers, he isn’t giving 
away all his secrets. 

Starting with a single orchid plant, 
he now has many hundreds of plants, 
and some 150 varieties, obtained 
through purchase or exchange. And 
he knows the case history of every 
one, and the special demands it 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


makes. Not all require the same 
temperature. They have their own 
private wet and dry seasons, which 
have nothing to do with the calen 
dar. All insist on plenty of fresh 
air, but warmed and _ moistened, 
please! 


_oe TOOK HAPPILY to the 
new hobby, which immediately 
ousted several others. He learned al 
he could about the plants, through 
back fence gossip and through books. 
He was soon multiplying his plants 
by bulbs and cuttings, and before 
long orchid plants were overflowing 
into different rooms of the house. 
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Mrs. McAlpine began to regret 
her gift, when the family was 
crowded out of the dining room. 
Moreover, it wasn’t always easy to 
live in the humid atmosphere the 
orchids demanded. No drafts, not too 
much heat, don’t let the furnace go 
out—the family took a back seat. 

Something ea to be done about 
it. 

McAlpine turned his hand to mak- 
ing a porch just outside the French 
doors of the dining room. That served 
for a time. But as the population of 
orchids increased, the greenhouse had 
to grow in proportion. Mrs. McAl- 
pine sighed when the patio was en- 
gulfed. But at least she had the din- 
ing room and the rest of the house for 
the family once more. 

By doing the work himself, learn- 
ing the masonry trade as he went 
along, McAlpine’s greenhouse, with 
benches, glass, and steam-pipes, cost 
him less than $100. It is about 12 by 
10 feet and its crowded condition 
imperils the dining room once more. 
McAlpine developed an _ ingenious 
treatment of the glass, whereby the 
light is diffused on sunny days, and 
yet when it is raining, the glass is 
clear. 


ee CHEMICAL knowledge 
has helped to make a success of 
his hobby. He is not content with 
merely raising healthy plants. He has 





tried out 600 or 700 unorthodox mix- 
tures on the hardy little seedlings and 
on his less valuable adult plants. 
Plant hormones, lime meal, barn- 
vard manure, peat moss and fibrous 
loam mean nothing to orchids. In 
fact, ordinary fertilizers, which are 
so beneficial to most plants, are dis- 
astrous. Penicillin and other complex 
organic chemicals leave them cold. 
But a satisfactory menu for these 
floral guinea-pigs was achieved in a 
solution containing the following 
minerals in extremely minute quan- 
tities: 
Calcium nitrate 50 percent 
Ammonium sulphate 25 _ per cent 





K™ RAUSCH started the 

practice of shipping tropi- 
cal Colombian orchids by air 
to United States retail markets 
and thereby turned a hobby into 
a profitable enterprise. 

Rausch ‘went to Medellin, 
Colombia about 25 years ago 
in search of a brand of coffee 
to sell in the United States. He 
is still trading in Colombian 
coffee, but is better known to- 
day as the man who put the 
first airmail stamps on orchids. 

Every transport plane out of 
Medellin in prewar days car- 
ried more than 100 of his prized 
flowers for delivery in Ameri- 
can cities. From October 
through April in normal years 
he shipped nearly 15,000 yel- 
low, white and purple orchids 
packed in sealed water-contain- 
ing wrappers, a schedule which 

--is now being resumed. 

When Rausch first landed in 
Medellin, leading industrial city 
in Colombia, he liked the place 
so much that he decided to 
settle there. He made orchid 
raising his hobby, and in 1928 
that hobby turned into a profit 
able business venture. 
| | porn AND A half dozen 


other growers are now en- 





Orchids On Wings 


gaged in raising orchids for 
shipment to important cities in 
the United States, as well as in 
Canada, Peru, Venezuela and 
in several of the Central Amer- 
ican republics. 

Other Columbian florists 
soon discovered that there was 
money in this business of ship- 
ping cut flowers by plane. In 
consequence, shipments from 
Colombia normally include 
spectacular tropical varieties of 
carnations, Easter lilies and 
gladioli. Like orchids, all these 
flowers grow almost as fast as 
weeds around Medellin, the 
blooming season extending from 
January to December. 

There are some 1,500 varie- 
ties of orchids now under culti- 
vation in this South American 
republic. The most precious is 
the yellow orchid. It is hard to 
find and hard to grow. 

“Orchid specials” have occa- 
sionally been dispatched from 
the Medellin airport laden with 
fragrant and colorful blooms. 
These are special planes loaded 
only with orchids, with the 
planes themselves sometimes 
painted a delicate orchid hue 
in keeping with the occasion. 

Jasper B. Sinclair 








Potassium phosphate __ 12% per cent 
Magnesium sulphate __122 per cent 
“There’s nothing mysterious or dif- 
ficult about growing orchids,” the 
catalogs are fond of asserting. Noth- 
ing, that is, once you've given them 
the perfect temperature suited to 
their individual needs, humidity of 
about 80 per cent and plenty of 
fresh air. Ventilation is naturally im- 
portant to these air-lovis.g plants. 
Unpopular as city vapor is with 
the rest of us, it is a boon to the 
orchids, which extract nourishment 
from it. Some plants are so eager for 
their share that their green-tipped 
white roots grope over the sides of 






McAlpine places a glassine bag 
around the seed pod of an orchid 
plant so that when it bursts the 
millions of precious dust-like 
seeds within it will not be lost. 
The pod ripens for approximate- 
ly one year. 
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A chemist by profession, Kenneth McAlpine has worked out a chemical 
diet for orchid plants which makes them thrive. Here he immerses one 


of his plants in the nutritive solution. 


the pot in their quest for more air. 
Some varieties will grow only in 
baskets, through which the roots may 
get the extra air they crave. Some of 
McAlpine’s plants are hung from 
the roof; others are set in tiers. 

“To grow orchids in the humid 
atmosphere of the greenhouse is com- 
paratively easy,” he says. “But though 
they are sold by florists as house 
plants, it’s a difficult job to keep 
them going. Almost anyone can get 
them to survive for a year or so. 
That’s because the plant is living on 
its stored-up food. It takes more than 
a year or two to establish an orchid- 
grower’s reputation.” 


Fo ALL ITS FRAGILE appearance, 
you'd hardly suspect the orchid’s 


strong attachment to life. Though it 
lives on air, it’s a tough baby. It al- 
ways expects the worst. Varying tem- 
peratures of the tropics, and uncer- 
tain rainfall have produced in it a 
commendable habit of hoarding up 
food supplies. The stem bulges out 
below the leathery leaf into a fleshy 
“pseudo-bulb,” stored with food for 
the lean days which may lie ahead. 

Some orchids get all their nourish- 
ment from the atmosphere. To take 
the place of the tree on which they 
anchor themselves in tropical forests, 
osmunda fibre (fern root) is tamped 
solidly about their roots, to give them 
the firm foothold they require. When 
an orchid fancier discovers a good 
patch of fern root in some northern 
swamp, he doesn’t go around spread- 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ing the glad tidings! 

Orchid growing in temperate clim- 
ates is full of contradictions. Fre- 
— growers who use methods al- 
most diametrically opposed both get 
excellent results. Orchids have rightly 
been associated with the exotic and 
strange. “Orchids are a rich man’s 
hobby” was long the prevailing atti- 
tude, and with reason. Thirty years 
ago prices for orchid plants were 
sky-high. Fantastic prices were paid 
in England for exceptionally fine 
blooms. Even in 1928, a hybrid orchid 
with two blooms was valued at 
$10,000. Fanciers have paid as high 
as $500 for a single bloom, in order 
to get the pollen. 

McAlpine tells the story of a buyer 
who had just paid $6,000 for three 
choice plants. He had to stay over- 
night in a chilly English hotel, and 
was nearly frantic wondering how 
to protect his valuable plants against 
chills and theft. He thought of the 
hotel kitchen, but it was too exposed. 
He finally settled the matter by 
taking the plants to bed with him. 

Now orchid prices are on a more 
reasonable scale. Today the secrets 
of orchid culture are known. 
Through experimentation and new 
processes, orchids can be produced 
from seeds, orchids that are bigger 
and more beautiful than their jungle 
parents. 


T'S NO EASY matter to raise orchids 
from seed, and there are no short- 
cuts that will produce flowers by 
hurry-up methods. It is a matter that 
requires care and unlimited patience. 
Eight years pass between blossoming 
flower to flowering plants, and the 
plants do not reach maturity for an- 
other couple of years. 

“Despite their lusty grip on life,” 
McAlpine points out, “orchids dis- 
play a tendency toward race suicide. 
The pistils and stamens have grown 
in such a strange fashion that the 
pollen is no longer a dust which can 
be carried on the legs of a visiting in 
sect. In the case of Cattleya, it has 
become a solid little ball, about the 
size of a pea, which must be trans 
ferred directly to another plant. A 
large moth performs the service.” 

McAlpine does it himself, in the 
absence of the correct insect. He re 
moves the ball of pollen with a needle 
or the point of a knife, transfers it 
to the mate he has chosen. In a few 
hours, the flower petals have closed 
down over it, to prevent any further 
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pollination. And McAlpine has en- 
tered the transaction in a stud-book of 
floral matings. 


The seed pod swells in the course 


of a year, turning from shiny green 
to dull brown, and then splits open. 
But the grower takes no chance with 
losing the million tiny dust-like seeds. 
He snoods the pod with a glassine 
bag, and collects all the seeds for 
propagation. Those McAlpine wishes 
to save for future use, he seals in a 
glass tube by melting the glass. 


Specter DISCOVERED that orchid 
seeds would germinate in agar 
jelly to which has been added a solu- 
tion of mineral salts. Unless mould 
gets in and destroys the lot, the little 
seedlings will have germinated in a 
year's time and chalked up an inch 
of growth. McAlpine transplants the 
hardiest seedlings by toothpick into 
a community pot, packed with os- 
munda fibre, and there they grow 
for another year. The tiny plants then 
require individual one-inch pots, 
where they remain for another three 
years, after which they are ready for 
their final potting. 

Waiting eight years for a harvest 
would be a sore trial to most garden- 
ers, but it does not appall McAlpine. 
It is merely a challenge to his inter- 
est in plants and research. Handling 
chemical solutions, test-tubes and 
plants is just in the line of work to 
a chemist. He even analyzed the 
plant’s leaf-ash, in order to discover 
more about the feeding habits of the 
orchid. He did discover a number of 
minerals, among them aluminum and 
silver, but, alas, no gold! 


a RECENT YEARS relatively few or- 
chid plants have been brought 
from the tropics. But the quest for 
them continues to some _ extent. 
Nurseries still send orchid-hunters 
into the jungles since hybrid stock 
is improved by being invigorated with 
wild blood every so often. Then too, 
it’s important that none of the com- 
petitive nurseries get sole access to 
masses of blooms in the jungle. For 
the price of these exotic beauties is 
artificially maintained just as in the 
case of precious stones. 

“But here’s a Dendrobium that 
came to me’from Ceylon,” McAlpine 
recently told me, pointing out a 
husky plant more than three feet 
high. “It took two years to make the 





When Kenneth McAlpine’s orchid growing hobby crowded his family out 
of the dining room of their home, he went to work and built this green- 
house to house his noteworthy collection. McAlpine won’t sell any of his 
plants but he sometimes receives ax much as $25 for a single bloom. 


journey during the war, along with a 
number of other plants. When the 
box arrived, it seemed to contain 
nothing but a mass of dried earth 
with a few metal labels in it.” 


McAlpine put the debris through 
the ash-sifter, in order to get the 
labels, and find out what he might 
have had. But he came upon one 
cane about six inches long that looked 
firm. He planted it and coddled it, 
and in several months it threw up a 
tiny shoot. It will flower this year. 


Nearby stands another orchid with 
tough green leaves, which may be 
the only one of its kind in Canada. 
It came from a fraternity brother of 
McAlpine in Costa Rica, and is rare 
even in its native haunts. “I’d cer- 
tainly like to meet that fellow,” says 


McAlpine, who never has set eyes 
on his’ benefactor. 


Fre THE STEAMY jungles of the 
equator to the shoulder of a 
lady’s evening gown, the orchid keeps 
step with romance. For of all flowers, 
it stands out as the most romantic, 
the most glamorous and probably the 
most expensive the world has known. 
Pursuit of the orchid has cost mil- 
lions of dollars, and frequently the 
lives of men in  malaria-haunted 
jungles. Orchids spell romance to the 
florist who handles them. Florists. 
buy orchids not only for resale, but: 
also for prestige. Whether an orchid! 
is sold this week or next, or not at: 
all, it is worth its price to the enter- 


(continued on page 57) 








Thomas F. Iddings used cop- 
~~ coins to follow the Golden 
Rule. 


TT” TRAIN SPEEDING from St. Louis 
carried: hundreds of servicemen 
eastward toward home—home for the 
tirst Easter of peace on earth in six 
years: Easter 1946. It halted at the 


Altoona, Pennsylvania station to take” 


on and discharge passengers. One of 
the persons to board the train was 
Thomas F. Iddings of Juniata, Penn- 
sylvania. 

I was standing in the aisle at the 
end of .a crowded coach as the man 
came through. He was a portly fel- 
low, dressed in laborer’s garb. His 
face, ruddy and lined, beamed with 
a kindness that was at once notice- 
able. He withdrew a hand from a 
jingling pocket and extended the 
hand to me. “Here,” he smiled, “keep 
this for luck—and a Happy Easter, 
buddy.” He dropped a coin in my 
hand. I murmured a _ surprised 
“Thanks” and looked at the gift: a 
bright, shiny new penny! | watched 
with no little amazement as the beam- 
ing old gentleman moved _ slowly 
through the car repeating the per- 
formance with every man and wo- 
man in uniform, regardless of rank. 
I trailed him chao the coach and 
caught up with him in the next. . . 

Tom Iddings loves people. Like 
Will Rogers, Tom says “I never met 
a man I didn’t like.” He never had 
been able to indulge in philanthropy, 
for he was, and is, just an ordinary, 
everyday workingman. He is still em- 
ployed as a laborer in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad shops at Altoona 
where he has worked for almost 
twenty years. But in Altoona, and his 
home town of Juniata, he is well- 
known and loved for the kindly, 
neighborly life he leads. He is always 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


The Christmas spirit lives all year 
in. the heart of a Pennsylvania 
vailroad worker whose gifts of shiny 
coins are cherished by thousands. 


His Pennies Go 
Round the Word 


on hand to help anyone in anyway 
he can. 





Last summer when James L. 
Harte’s manuscript about 
Thomas F. Iddings reached us, 
we decided that it would make 
an appropriate Christmas story, 
inasmuch as Mr. Iddings and 
his unusual hobby seemed to 
exemplify the true Christmas 
spirit. Then, while we were 
preparing the manuscript for 
publication, came word of the 
death of 63-year-old Mr. Iddings 
on October 2 at his home in 
Juniata, Pennsylvania: - Only 
rarely does PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
carry stories about non-living 
persons, occasional exceptions 
being made in the case of out- 
standing historical figures. In 
this instance, however, we have 
decided that the death of Mr. 
Iddings should not stand in the 
way of publication of this article 
about him. We present it just 
as it was written, with the hope 
that at this Christmas season 
those who read the story of 
Thomas F. Iddings will be im- 
pelled to carry on where this 
friendly man left off—in the in- 
terests of peace on earth and 
good will toward men. 











| hee yrien OF THE love and respect 
of his fellows which his genial, 
friendly nature won, Tom was the 
recipient of many gifts each Christ- 
mastime. His fellow-workers in the 
shops showered him with mementoes 


James L. Harte 


of their regard. Tom, in his Samari- — 
tan way, always felt a little hurt. He | 
would rather give than receive; but _ 
his shopmates numbered more than — 
1,500, and he could not afford to 
give presents to them all. 

He wondered how he could show — 
his appreciation; and then, in 1940, 
he conceived an idea. For Christmas 
of that year Tom got 1,500 bright 
new pennies, With a simple little 
greeting card, expressive of the sea- 
son, to accompany each, he gave his 
co-workers the shiny coppers. “Keep 
this for luck,” he said, smiling upon — 
each individual to whom he gave the 
“cent-ed” card. 

The honest simplicity of the idea, 
the down-to-earth spirit of its orig- 
inator, struck a responsive chord. The 
workers of the Altoona railroad shops 
happily took and kept the pennies. 
And many there were who through- 
out the year enjoyed good luck and 
felt the pennies they carried to be 
somehow responsible. © 


HEN CAME Curistmas, 194]—and 
our country was at war. Tom 
Iddings saw friends and neighbors 
and sons and daughters of friends 
and neighbors donning uniforms. He~ 
saw trainloads of young men, tom — 
from their homes, passing through | 
Altoona. He wished he could ‘do- 
something for every one of them. But 
his purse was never as big as his 
heart. Maybe—maybe, though—the 
boys who were going away might 
know that those at home remem 
bered, and prayed, if the boys had 
some little token to carry along. 
Bright new pennies! That year Tom 
(continued on page 62) 
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Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


Calling All-“‘Hams’’ 


Oo THE MANY HIGHLY-specialized 
government agencies located in 
Washington, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, or FCC, is of 
particular interest to hobbyists. For, 
in addition to fulfilling such miscel- 
laneous functions as testing radio pro- 
ducts for manufacturers, ferreting out 
sources of interference to radio trans- 
mission, and checking broadcasts to 
keep operators within their allotted 
frequencies, the FCC has the tre- 
mendous task of keeping tabs on all 
American amateur broadcasters, pop- 
ularly known as “hams.” Surprising 
though ‘it may seem, hams, who now 
number 70,000, make up the largest 
single group of licensees controlled 
by the FCC. Little wonder that the 
FOC recently revised the application 
form for amateurs, reducing each in- 
dividual record from 7 typing opera- 
tions to 1 by the use of fanfold cards. 

One of the latest post-war rules set 
up by the FCC for amateurs has in- 
creased from 9 to 10 the geographic 
areas which are distinguished in ama- 
teur call letters. Latest call letter sys- 
tem consists of numerals indicative of 
the 10 areas, followed by individual 
station letters, and prefixed by the 
letter W or K. This system permits 
assignment of thousands of additional 
“ae letters without exceeding 5 sym- 

Ss. 

Now that the Commission has fin- 
ally cleared its backlog of applica- 
tions for amateur radio licenses which 
have piled up since the war, it has 
taken another step that will save itself 
and the amateur much time and ef- 
fort. It has increased the term of the 
amateur license from three to five 
years. Incidentally, the Federal Com- 
munications Commisison assigned six 
times as many new call letters during 
the last six month as it did during the 
previous half year. 





Little Camera 


Nw ADDITION to the camera 
hobbyist’s' paraphernalia is the 


How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 7. 
monthly feature. 


midget Micro 16. Smaller than a pack 
of cigarettes, this Lilliputian camera 
was developed especially for ama- 
teurs, and features fixed focus, waist- 
level action, universal achromatic lens 
which uses regular 16 mm. film. 


As a putterer in pictures, you may 
wish to send for the recently issued 
booklet entitled, Infra Red Photog- 
raphy. It discusses in some detail the 
long-range use made of this novel 
media by Germans during the war. 
ADDRESS: Department of Com- 
merce, 14th and Constitution Av- 
enue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 





In the Groove 


ERE'S AN ITEM for both Bach and 
boogie-woogie lovers to listen in 
on. The record section of the music 
department in the Library of Con- 
gress reports that platter shipens will 
soon be able to listen to the soothing 
sound of scratchless music. Latest 
phonograph gadget is a super-sensi- 
tive, almost weightless tonearm 
which allows the needle to touch the 
record just hard enough to keep it in 
the groove. Thus, it applies only 2/3 
0z. pressure, as compared with % to 
5 oz. in the older type of tone-arm. 





Big Little Business 


N™” THAT THE YEAR 1946 is almost 
ended, statistical experts say that 
1947 may prove the biggest year to 
date for the booming business built 
around the little hobby of model fly- 
ing. It is estimated ‘that 2 million 
members of 15,000 clubs will be 
model-flying next year. Five million 
spectators are expected to view 15,000 
competitive meets which will feature 
cash prizes and trophies. This unpre- 
cedented number of model enthusi- 
asts will be serviced by 60 plane-kit 
makers and 40 makers of miniature 
engines, who are represented by 


~ 6,000 dealers. 


Stamp Tid-Bits 
Ws IT COMES to gadgets, phila- 


telists are not to be outdone. 
They have come out with a tricky, 
ultra-efficient patent hinge dispenser 
made of plastic and steel. 

Are you one of the lucky stam 
collectors who are planning to atten 
next year’s star event, the Cen 
International Philatelic Exhibition, 
which will be held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, next May? Then 
keep on the lookout for Uncle Sam’s 
contribution. Both the Post Office 
Department and the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing are alrea 
deeply immersed in plans for a lavi 
government exhibit. 

For something a little different in 
the line of a leaflet on philately, send 
for Your Postal Service. It is a 24 
page illustrated hlet publicizing 
the work done by the postal system 
of the United States. ADDRESS: 
Chief of the Information Bureau, 
Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Hobby Quitlook on 
Capitol Hill 


s igps EYES OF AmERicAN hobbyists 
a 


re turned to Washington. For 
in one short month, When Congress 
te-convenes, the question will arise 
as to whether or not the Senate and 
House Small Business committees 
are to be reconstituted. Since every 
hobbyist is a potential small business 
man by virtue of the fact that he can 
turn his leisure-hour pastime into a 
rofitable hobby, the fate of both the 
Senate and House -Small Business 
committees is of vital interest to him. 
The Senate Small Business com- 
mittee, of which the chairman is 
Senator James Murray of Montana, 
was first set up by the 76th Congress 
in 1940. The House Small Business 
committee, headed by Congressman 
Wright Patman of.'Texas, was first 
established by the 77th Congress in 
1941. Since both of these committees 
are special, rather than standing, 
they must be authorized by each new 
Congress as it comes into power. Al 
though the life of these committees 
has been extended without interrup- 
tion up until the present time, there 
is some question whether the new 
Congress will reestablish them. 
The answer to this question may 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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A New Jersey physician discovers 
relaxation from medical cares in 
decorating his own and friends’ 


homes. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





diy years AGO Dr. Carlton M. Ball 
of Glen Rock, New Jersey, came 
across an interesting painting in a 
small New York’ shop. He bought it 
and took it home with him. Hanging 
in his library, the effect it produced 
suggested refurnishing the entire 
room in the style of the period of the 

inting. Since that time Dr. Ball 

as not only completely redecorated 
his entire hi but friends have 
caught his enthusiasm for settings of 
the 16th and 17th centuries and have 
besieged him to plan the interiors 
of their homes as well. 


To Dr. Ball art collecting and 
period decorating are a hobby that 
is both profitable and a means of 
relaxation, but the latter is the more 
important factor. 

‘A doctor’s profession,” he says, 
“involves long hours and painstaking 
work. I like to rummage through old 
antique and art shops just for the 
feeling of -ease and leisure it gives 
me.” 

Commissions and requests for in- 
terior decorating have come to Dr. 


Ball with such frequency within the 
past year that he now finds himself 
with a medical practice and a back- 
log of interior decoration orders both 
demanding more time than is avail- 
able in a mere 24-hour day. 

“When I remember how I first 
took up my hobby as a means. of 
relaxing and the hold it’s taken upon 
me today,” Dr. Ball will tell you, “I 
have to shake my head. Why, after 
I’ve laid out the plans for decorating 
a room in a particular period fur- 
nishing, it is all I can do to keep 
from closing my medical office and 
beginning my tour of art shops for 
the pieces I will need. That’s how 
interesting the thing has become.” 


gr semen A ROOM in a pre- 
determined period style can cost 
as little or as much as the hobbyist 
is willing to pay. Dr. Ball usually 
limits his purchases to $35 or $50, 
being content in most instances with 
reproductions of expensive paintings 
or furniture. He does not insist on 
originals. Occasionally he will find 


a slightly damaged original item 
which with a few skillful repairs 
can be returned to usefulness. 


It is these purchases of an original 
which he is fond of describing with 
all the enthusiasm of an inveterate 
fisherman demonstrating the size of 
a prize catch. The’ latest such trophy 
in the doctor’s bag of bargains is a 
16th century Italian suit of armor. 
The headgear was missing when Dr. 
Ball bought the suit at a private 
auction. He reasoned that by diligent 
searching he could complete the unit 
with another good buy. His hunch 
was right; and today the armor with 


a matching headgear stands in his 


library as an intégral part of the 
room’s decoration. 

Now the doctor is on the trail of 
a companion painting for a David 
Mytens copy which he has acquired 
for the library of a fellow physician. 
He has a definite idea of what he 
needs and has checked the price lists 
for the amount he will probably 
have to 
he will lose himself in the scores of 








y. At the first opportunity, 
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small shops which line New York 
City’s Third Avenue. When he does 
sight the booty and consummate the 
purchase, he will carry it home as 
proudly:as an Andrew Mellon book- 
ing passage on the Normandie with 
a million dollar Raphael masterpiece 


secure in his possession. 


D* BALL WILL be the first to tell 
you that he is not an art con- 
noisseur. True, he has a well-thumbed 
set of art guide books which he con- 
sults for price listings, but his col- 
lecting nt decorating are dictated by 
personal tastes rather than the repu- 
tation of the piece on sale. His posi- 
tion on art might well be compared 
to that of an old Yankee philosopher, 
who once wrote, “When I stand be- 
fore a world-famous painting, its 
worth and value depend upon its 


meaning to me.” 
The doctor became interested in 
English history of the 16th and 17th 


centuries while he was still a student . 


in college. Then came the slow years 
of acquiring a medical practice and 
of building a home for Dimself and 
his family. Ten years ago, after he 
bought that first painting already 
referred to, he talked the matter over 
with his wife and decided to decorate 
the library in period furnishings. 

Since that day, his interest has 
spread from the English Renaissance 
across the continents and ‘centuries 
to the art of other nations. A beauti- 
ful French tapestry he discovered 
on one of his shopping tours turned 
him toward a stu of that culture. 
A copy of a Rembrandt introduced 
him to the Flemish masters. “Funny 
how chance happenings will broaden 
your enthusiasm,” he muses in telling 
the story. 

While the years have taken Dr. 
Ball away from his centered interest 
in English art into the Renaissance 
world at large, he is still primarily 
concerned with the rich detailed 
pieces so common in all the countries 
which the Renaissance touched in 
its centuries.of development. “Mod- 
ern art and design,” he explains, 
“haven’t the full elegance and beauty 
of the products of the old masters.” 


A’ HIS HOBBY developed into one 
of fitting individual paintings, 
tapestries, and period artifacts into an 
integrated scheme of decoration, the 
doctor began, studying the effects of 


discovered a fascination in his dual 
hobby that made him anticipate the 
hours which he could devote to fur- 
ther study, untroubled by the de- 
mands of his profession. 


“I began to learn to adapt certain 
period decorations to certain 
of homes,” he says. “I found thet 
the space and construction of the 
room I was furnishing lent them- 
selves to particular arrangements and 
not to others. For example, I found 


it ridiculous to force the heavy fur- - 


niture of the English Renaissance 
into a small one-family home. The 
layout of the house, in other words, 
determines the choice of period dec- 
oration.” 

Another point Dr. Ball will em- 
phasize in describing his hobby con- 
cerns the over-all problem of de- 
ciding on a combined set of rooms. 

“While the entire floor does not 
have to be of a single period,” he 
explains, “adjoining rooms must have 
some degree of blending. You must 
use a period furniture and art which 
complement the general pattern of 
the entire home.” 

His own home, where he has com- 
bined French, Italian, and English 
furnishings, is a good example of 
his advice. The period pieces Ee has 
selected, while emanating from dif- 
ferent lands, have the same approach 
in color and construction. . Far’ from 
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clashing, the individual. units Jerid 
variety and interest to the complete 
setting. 


HEN DR. BALL has explained art 
collecting and home interior dee- 
orating, he has by no mieans ex- 
hausted the unusual facets of his 
hobby. There is the history of a piece, 
its creator, and its era to investigate. 
He first entered into the hob 
through an interest in 16th and 17 
century English history and the back- 
ground of the items he purchases 
still engrosses him. 
“There’s much more to my hobby 
than writing out a check, tucking 
the sale under my arm, and figuring 


out a suitable place to hang the 
canvas,” he says. “In addition, I like 
to delve into the history of the paint- 
ing or the tapestry.” 


The David Mytens painting, for 
which he is now seeking a companion 
piece, offers an example of this one 
aspect of the doctor's hobby. It is 
a portrait of Lord Fairfax, the famous 
“Black Tom” of the Puritan Rebell- 
ion. Dr. Ball is searching through 
the public library for references on 
Fairfax. Such questions as why he 
was called “Black Tom” guide him 
in his inquiries. 

He hasn’t found the origin of the 
“Black Tom” nickname as yet, but 
the hope -of an eventual discovery 


Dr. Carlton M. Ball thoughtfully studies an 18th century English painting 
in a small, out-of-the-way art shop. The physician spends many leisure 
hours in such shops on the look out for art objects. 
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color blending and furniture place- 
ment within a ae area. It was still 
a means of relaxation; but in spite 


of his growing medical practice, he 
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Dr. Ball searches through an art book to learn the historical background 
of a period piece which he will use in decorating the home of a friend. 
Behind him in his library stands a 16th century Italian suit of armor. 
The interior decoration of the library is entirely the work of Dr. Ball. 


adds excitement to his coming library 
Visits. 

“Boning up on history,” Doctor 
Ball says, “provides a better under- 
standing of the world about you to- 
day. In a sense, events repeat them- 
salves; and after tracing the conflicts 
undergone by a 16th century diplo- 
mat who first commissioned the tap- 
estry which you now own, you can 
more easily eh the moves of our 
contemporary ministers. I know that 


it sounds strange to tie art, interior 
decorating, and current events to- 
gether; but that is what I have done, 
and it all adds up to a fascinating 
hobby.” 


ITH ALL THE kindred interests 
Dr. Ball has gathered about his 
original hobby, the most obvious fol- 
low-up is the very one which as yet 
has escaped him.’ As great as is his in- 
terest in painting and decoration, the 
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doctor has had little actual experience 
with a palette and brush. 

Several years ago he did organize 
his fellow physicians into an art class 
with a Soaish painter as the instructor, 
but the sessions petered out after the 
first few months. Although he still 


_ likes to toy with the idea of learning 
~the mysterious ways of pine for 


himself, his verbal wishes do not 
carry the tone of anticipation which 
marks his talk about his other ven- 
tures. The chances are more likely 
that his hobbies will lead him into 
other allied fields before they steer 
him before an easel. 

There are a meee: and drive in 
the make-up of Dr. Ball which ac- 
count for the beer oe 4 of activities he 
has undertaken. Perhaps the urge to 
complete all phases of his interests 
derives from his medical training; or 
perhaps both his profession and his 
multiple hobbies are the products 
of a mind which can never accept a 


single answer as the final solution for ° 


his overwhelming curiosity. 

Of his activities, the study of period 
decoration has already brought a 
monetary return in the increasing 
requests of friends and neighbors to 
design the interiors of their homes. 
If he were to dispose of his art col- 
lection, the financial returns would 
probably offer him a favorable com- 
pensation in proportion to the 
amounts he has expended. But the 
material benefit is not the factor 
which gives the doctor his principal 
satisfaction. To him, the thrill of un- 
covering the world behind a new and 
fascinating work of art is, alone, an 
adequate justification for the hours 
he devotes to his hobbies. 





1. In a party of fourteen 
boys and girls, the boys spent 
a total of 50 cents and the girls 
a total of 54 cents. If each bo 
spent four cents more than eac 
girl, how many boys and how 
many girls were in the party? 

2. A housemaid was em- 
ployed for 80 days with the un- 

. derstanding that for every day 
she worked she would receive 
$1.50 and that for every day 
she was idle she should pay 
$1. She received a check. for 
$50. How many days did she 
work and how many days was 
she idle? 

3. If you spent one third of 





FIGURE THESE OUT 


an allowance for candy, and 
one half of the remainder for 
sodas, what fraction of it would 
you have left? 


4. A father divided a certain 
sum of money between his 
three sons. To John he gave 
half the total plus $1. To Bob 
he gave half of what was left 
plus $1. To Frank he gave half 
of what was left plus $3. What 
was the sum he thus divided 
and how much money did 


John, Bob, and Frank each re- 


ceive? 
Theron G. Cady. 
Answers are on page 58. 
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“Now aren't you glad you got 
Junior that derrick set? 
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Advised by her physicians to renew 


a childhood hobby, an Ozarkian 
builds.a nation wide business in 


apple and hickory nut dolls. 





Based on a character in a book 
by an Ozark writer, the Ex- 
Moonshiner is one of the most 
popular of the character dolls 
made by:Mrs. Edna Ruth Starling. 


HEN Mrs. Epna Rutu Srar- 


LING was a girl of five on a 
Mercier County farm in Northern 
Missouri, she became ill. Doctors 
said she could not,play with the other 
children and that she couldn’t go to 
school. 

Her mother recalled the adage 
about idle hands and so she taught 
Edna Ruth a hobby. She used hick- 
ory nuts and dried apples, pieces of 
wire and odd bits of cloth to turn out 
remarkable little dolls. z 

From magazine illustrations she 
taught the child how to make pat- 
terns for her dolls. For four years the 
girl recovered slowly, all the while 
enjoying her hobby. 

Many years later, after the birth of 


a child, doctors again played a part- 


in Mrs. Starling’s life. They told her 
she wouldn’t be able to do her house- 
work for at least a year. Did she, by 
chance, have a hobby? 

“Why, when I was a little girl, I 
made dolls,” she told them. 

The doctors said it might be well 
for her to resume that hobby. 












~ Dolls 


That 
Besin 


on 


Trees 


bse Epona Rutu Sraruinc is the 
wife of the dentist in Houston, 
Missouri, an Ozark hill country 
town of 1,000. It’s been four years 
since she began making dolls again 
and now it’s a profitable and growing 
business. 

Quite a few people in Houston 
take a paternal interest in the Star- 
ling dolls, which in four years have 
gone into collections throughout the 
nation. Mrs. Starling needs a certain 
kind of copper wire for the frames of 
her dolls. So the merchants save the 
wire which comes around their bread 
boxes. 

Friends and neighbors give her old 
hats, buttons, odds and ends of cloth 
and old stockings. They are impor- 


tant items in her way of making 


dolls. 


M rs. STARLING wraps the wire 
frames with strips of stocking 
material, then stitches it tightly. She 
can make a frame in 45 minutes and 
keeps quite a few ahead because the 
wire “innards” permit one to be bent 


Sam Smith 


into any shape she desires. 

The beauty shops in Houston hel 
out with clippings of hair. The d 
maker on occasion is her own “scout,” 
too. There was the time she admired 
the flashing auburn locks of a youn 
woman to the point where she ask 
for a call the next time she was going 
to have her hair trimmed. 

A few weeks later some of that 
auburn hair was topping Starling 
dolls. 

Mrs. Starling makes the doll heads 
of dried apples or hickory nuts, 
whittles the hands and feet from 
fragments of wood and deftly touches 
them with paint. She uses only a 
large jackknife to do the delicate 
work. 

She takes a dried apple, studies the 
wrinkles and finds the spot she wants 
for the face. A few deft touches with 
the water colors, a tiny wig of hair 
and you'd never know that a little 
while earlier it had been only a dried 
apple. She shapes a hickory nut 
somewhat with her cum look- 
ing jackknife, uses her paints again 





14 
and has a doll head. 


She set aside several bushels of 
apples this fall to dry properly. Then 
the ll become the heads of Starling 
dolls. 

“I was making these dolls for 
relaxation,” she recalls, “when Marge 
Lyons came by for a visit. 

“She lives down here in the hills 
and writes a column every week for 
the Chicago Tribune. Well, she men- 
tioned these dolls in one of her 
articles and I began to get letters.” 

Some of them were addressed to 
“The Dentist’s Wife,” others to “The 
Dollmaker.” An Illinois woman sent 
a picture of herself and a lock of her 
. hair. She wanted herself reproduced 
in miniature, to send to her soldier 
son overseas. Mrs. Starling filled the 
order. 

Mostly, however, her characters 
are selected from magazines, books 
and newspaper pictures. One of the 
favorites with her customers is the 
“Ex-Moonshiner,” a character taken 
from a book by Mrs. Lyons. 

Mrs. Starling has made Long John 
Silver dolls, Uncle Tom and Little 
Eva dolls, dolls of the Walking 
Preacher of the Ozarks, of Colonel 
Burton Saunders, the famous gun 
collector of Berryville, Arkansas, to 
name but a very few to provide an 
idea of the scope of her talents. 


M* STARLING CONSTANTLY is 
working to create new charac- 
ters for, no matter how well her fans 
like a certain doll, she doesn’t like to 


make the same figure over and over. 

Particularly striking was the two 
doll piece depicting the Christ, in 
flowing white robes, standing above 





Dried apples and hickory nuts 
are the basic materials used by 
Mrs. Edna Ruth Starling in turn- 
ing out character dolls that have 
gone to every state and several 

* foreign countries. An idea of the 
variety she attains is indicated by 
the various figures on the table 
at the left. : 


the prone figure of a fallen aviator, 
his Aving suit stained red, his ‘chute 
draped limply around him. 

Mrs. Starling sells her dolls for $5 
a figure. All told, she puts in be- 
tween three and four hours making 
one, complete with its costume. 

She declines to produce dolls mim- 
icking persons who might get the 
idea she was making fun of them or 
their situations. She refused several 
suggestions that she -create dolls: to 
depict a June-and-January marriage 
in her home community, although 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


that affair drew national attention to 
the Ozarks town, 

Creating the little character dolls 
is just one phase of Mrs. Starling’s 
profitable hobby of dolls. She re- 
stores valuable antique dolls, receiv- 
ing from $5 to $35 for each job of 
rebuilding and costuming that type 
of doll. : 

Sandwiched in with her work with 
the needle and the jackknife are the 


duties of looking after two children, - 


keeping house and answering the 
phone for her dentist-husband. _ 

Tourists stop regularly at the com- 
bination home and office across the 
gravel street from the Texas County 
courthouse and the postoffice box re- 
ceives numerous letters these days. 

‘IT think I'll stay with my hobby 
this time,” Mrs. Starling says. “As 
the boys grow older, I'll have more 
time on my hands. This seems a 
good way to use it.” 


Last year she sold more than 200 
dolls and still is surprised when she 
thinks of the reception her product 
gets. The dolls now are in every state 
in the Union and have been sent to 
several foreign countries. They have 
been displayed in Chicago, a 
port, Iowa, and in Texas. 

Doll making and costuming doesn’t 
interfere with the family life, for at 
night Dr. Starling likes to play the 
radio and read the big city papers. 
It’s then, while the boys are asleep, 
that Mrs. Starling accomplishes most 
in the way of doll making. 





MAKE POPULAR 
PAPER WEIGHTS 


A* UNUSUAL AND artistic gift can 
be made with a few materials 
and empty perfume bottles, extract, 
lotion, or any other suitable small bot- 
tles you may have around the house. 
There are times when almost any- 
one can use a paperweight and these 
can be very attractive. 


First, buy some plaster of Paris, 
enamel paint in the colors you want 
to make your paperweights, some 
cotton, and some water-proof adhe- 
sive tape. Wash and dry your bottles 
thoroughly. Be sure there is no soap 
film to spoil them. To keep them from 
streaking, rinse with hot water and 
shake out every drop possible; then 


place in the oven to dry. 

While the bottles are drying, you 
can cut small pictures from the col- 
ored pages of old magazines and cata- 
logs to be fitted inside the bottles. 
Small photographs will do but you 
will have to trim them as much as 
possible in order to get them through 
the bottle neck. Roll the picture you 
have chosen with the pretty side out, 
and slip it upside down inside the 
bottle. Straighten out against one side 
of the bottle with a long pin, knit- 
ting needle, or wire and fill the re- 
maining space with bits of cotton, 
string or paper. Seal the bottle shut 
tightly with the adhesive tape. 

Find a small cardboard box to use 
as a form to mold the base of the 
paperweight and grease it inside with 
vaseline or lubricating oil. Mixa little 
plaster of Paris thin enough to pour 
and fill the box one-half inch wi 


Set the sealed end of the perfume 


bottle in the mixture in the center of — 


the box and prop it up to stay until 
the mixture hardens. Remove the 
paperweight from the box to finish 
drying. In two days, enamel the base 
and all of the bottle except the place 
where the picture shows through. 
Two coats of paint will be needed to 
make it glossy. Lastly, glue a piece of 
felt to the bottom of the base to pre- 
vent it from scratching any surface. 
An old felt hat or purse may furnish 
the base, or you can use new material. 

Wrap it up attractively and you 
have a gift that is useful and will 
last. If you have been clever about 
choosing the picture that goes inside 
the bottle or if you have talent to 
paint a design on the bottle, your 
gift will be as beautiful as many 


bought in sho , 
ni Ellora E, Puckett. 
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Right, painted grasses, 
Christmas wreaths. 
dyed pods, and foliage 
are purchased from 
spare time collectors 
and treated in Dupee’s 
workrooms. 
































Ww MAY BE A PAIN in the back 
to gardeners, but they're in- 
valuable to me. In my shop they’re 
amourized into floral decorations of 
uty and value. 

My introduction to this unusual 
field came in December, 1938, when 
my wife suggested I fix up gifts for 
a group of her friends she was enter- 
taining. 

Being in the florist business at the 
time I first thought of fresh flower 
corsages but seeking something more 
permanent, I found myself experi- 
menting with corsages fashioned from 
pine branches, cones, artifical berries, 
and paper leaves. The most attractive 
one I used for a sample, and made 
12 just like it, with red ribbon, pin, 
and all the trimmings, and placed 
each in a cellophane bag. My wife’s 
friends liked them, and ordered about 
2 dozen more. That was the extent 
of our first season’s business. 

The next summer we decided to 
expand the corsage idea, and after 
getting in touch with two specialty 





salesmen we sold several hundred 
corsagés in addition to those we 
marketed in our own city of New 
Elaven, Connecticut. 

Repeat orders came back in 1940. 
We added to our list a centerpiece 
with one candle and a rustic basket, 
both made of prepared weed and 
plant materials. The demand was so 
great we had to employ two part 
time workers to help finish and pack 
items. All this was in our 5-room 
house, where we had turned 3 rooms 
into our shop. 

The hobby was rapidly growing 
into a business by 1941, when we 
sold 50,000 corsages through job- 
bers, gift shops, and by mail. In 
1942 the demand for new items 
started in the early summer. We 
made. a décorative cemetery wreath 
of natural oak, and finished it with 
a large cluster of prepared materials 
aT by hand. a year ba ear 
started selling painted grasses, dy 
pods and foliage so people could 
make their own floral arrangements. 


Putting 
Glamour | 
nto Weeds | 









Frank Dupe 


In March, 1943, we started a full 
time business devoted to the manu- 
facture of decorative wreaths, center- 
pieces, and corsages, the dyeing of 
grasses and foliage. With the in- 
creased overhead, and the employ- 
ment of several girls to prepare the 
materials, we found we needed more 
business. So we mailed 17 penny 
postcards to florist jobbers offering a 
complete line of samples on approval. 
There were 14 return requests, in- 
cluding one order for $1,600 worth 
of goods. 

These products require a_ vast 
amount of raw material—and our 
first big job was in finding people 
all over the country who could 
furnish us a year round supply in 
quantity. Our supplies now come 
from every state and before the war, 
from foreign countries as well. 

A “want list” is sent to all inter- 
ested weed collectors. This leaflet 
contains collecting and shipping in- 
structions and the kinds of grasses, 
berries, and foliage we need. We ask 
for a sample of the needed material 
to be submitted first so we can in- 
spect it as to quality, grade, and type. 
The quantity needed and the price 
we pay follow. 

One man, upon reading our ad- 
vertisement for “grasses,” sent us an 
envelope of grass he had cut from 
his front lawn, stating he could send 
us a bushel every time he mowed 
the lawn. 

Unfortunately, there’s more to the 
gathering of material than that. 
Grasses should be as long stemmed as 

ible, gathered in an absolutely 

or semi-dry condition, and 
bunched 25 to 50 stems per bunch or 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The ones she made as a hobby 
were so popular that a Chicago 
girl now conducts a business in 
custom: made- Christmas cards. 


Christmas Card 


CARBERINT 


Gpenactry, RESTRAINT and good 
taste have been blended into a 
winning combination by talented 
Irene Urban of Chicago, whose 
hobby of making Christmas cards has 
expanded into a home business that 
right now, according to Miss Urban, 
is keeping her busy “23 hours and 
59 minutes out of every 24 hours.” 
This may be a slight exaggeration, 
but a visit to Miss Urban’s home 


workshop reveals furious activity, as 
last minute orders are being rushe: 
to completion before Christmas. 

Ten years ago, in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Miss Urban, who always 
had dreamed of becoming a ballet 
dancer, started designing her own 
Christmas cards, strictly as a hobby. 
Her nimble, artful fingers eventually 
turned her hobby into a full time 
business. Her work is now an all 


“Warehouse 31” is what Irene Urban, left, and her sister, Vonda, call the 
combination apartment and workshop where by silk screen printing they 


produce custom made Christmas cards for a discriminating clientele. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


- 


Joseph C. Salak 


year round proposition. In the sum- 
mer when most people are sipping 
cool drinks and complaining about 
the heat, Miss Urban is outlining 
Christmas trees and shivering under 
a mental snow flurry. 


We Miss Urnsan was going to 
school in Springfield, the di- 
rector of art there became enthused 
over silk screen printing. He passed 
this enthusiasm on to some of his old 
public school pupils, among them the 
bright eyed and talented Irene, who 
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wanted to dance more than anything 
else. Miss Urban found the work so 
fascinating that she cast aside her 
dancing ambitions and became first, 
a proof reader and then a layout art- 
ist with a Springfield printing com- 
pany. The following six years. 
around the yuletide season, she in- 
dustriously engaged in designing and 
printing silk-screen Christmas cards 
exclusively for her family and friends. 

Miss Urban’s unique creations 
were looked forward to, with the ex- 
pectancy and impatience of a child 
awaiting the arrival of Santa Claus. 
Friends were sincere when they ex- 
claimed over and again, “You should 
put your cards on the market, Irene. 
They are beautiful. Simply out of 
this world.” The flood of praise con- 
tinued until 1944, when Miss Urban 
finally decided to do something about 
it. She was determined to place her 
cards cn the market. By that time, 
Irene, her mother and sister, Vonda, 


had moved to Chicago. Irene was 
employed by a publishing company, 
designing cards, pamphlets and other 
items. 


NE DAY, ON her lunch hour, with 
a briefcase full of samples and 
a heart full of hope, Irene hurried 
to Marshall Field’s store. She asked 
one of the floorwalkers to direct her 
to the buyer of Christmas cards for 
the establishment, where she _ner- 
vously displayed her samples. The 
salesman confirmed what her friends 
had been telling her for four years. 
He enthusiastically backed up their 
belief that Irene’s cards were beau- 
tiful! 

For the next two. years her cards. 
retailing at from $1.50 to $3.50 each, 
proved a popular and fast selling fea- 
ture of Marshall Field’s Christmas 
offerings. This public acceptance of 
her work was all that Irene needed. 
She resigried from her job with the 


Exquisite simplicity 
is characteristic 

of the individualized 
Christmas cards 
designed and 
printed 

by Irene Urban. 


publishing company and assisted by 
sister Vonda devoted her entire time 
to the creation of - “Irene original 
Christmas cards.” 

The cards are placed in envelopes 
prepared especially for them. Their 
size and style are unusual, but re. 
strained. Many recipients of the cards 
insist on framing them. Names of 
clients are individually designed and 
imprinted. 


ms AND Vonpa do all the work in 
preparing these custom made 
greeting cards. They fold the paper, 
cut the stencils and run the paint. 
The method used is simple, yet de- 
mands meticulous care. 

First a sheet of gelatinous sub- 
stance called pro-film is placed over 
the design to be reproduced. A sharp 
blade is used to cut around the de- 
sign, after which this part of the 
film is removed and discarded. A 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Painting Yuletide pictures with light is an attractive 
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HIS YEAR, OUTDOOR Christmas 

lighting is returning to America 
in all its pre-war brilliance and splen- 
dour. 

For the home owner, Yuletide 
lighting is a challenge to his ingen- 
uity, for the metal working hobbyist 
and amateur electrician a source of 
revenue that in some areas may run 
as high as $200 for the season. But 
if you are going into the Christmas 
lighting business on a semi-profes- 


y YOU CAN MAKE 





ped up in some new pursuit and lose 
all interest in decorating their homes 
with lights. By ferreting out this un- 
used equipment the home lighting de- 
signer can obtain sufficient materials 
at a reasonable price to see him 
through his first season. Personal 
canvass of homes, churches, old 
theatres, and second hand stores also 
may be productive of equipment that 
can be rented or purchased. 

Before you put any decorative 
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I 
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sional scale, you should arm yourself plans to work, you may find it prac- 
with an extra supply of enterprise. ticable to sketch them out on a snap- 
Lighting materials are scarce, and shot or fairly accurate drawing of the 2 
you will spend as much time in lo- facade of the home under considera- € 
cating supplies as you do in creating tion. You or your prospective cus- t 
eyefilling effects inside and outside tomer will have a good idea what , 
of homes. the finished job is going to look like, a 

An effective method of locating how much work is entailed in making 

strands of colored lights, illuminated the installation, and roughly, what ty 
wreaths, and spotlights is through _ the job is going to cost. The customer w 
classified columns. Christmas light- can make any suggestions for its im- tc 
ing, not unlike any other vogue, has provement and greatly facilitate the w 
an ever-changing following. Some creation of an imposing display. b 
home owners will go into Christmas Shown here are several illustra w 
lighting on an extensive scale, buy- tions of homes that say, “Merry at 
ing equipment that runs into three Christmas” with lights. Ordinarily, or 
figures, and then after a few years, lights can be tacked under the eaves di 
will sell their home or become wrap- and down the corners and outlining gr 
de 
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field for the metalworking hobbyist and amateur electrician. 


HOMES SAY 
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the doorway and, if the architectural 
lines lend themselves to such treat- 
ment, around the windows.. Windows 
also may be brightened with banks 
of electric candles or illuminated 
wreaths and the entire layout set off 
by light-studded stars. 

If pressed wood cutouts of Santa 
Claus are placed at the chimney or 
affixed to a framework and _ nailed 
over a dormer they should be lighted 
with spotlights placed either on the 
roof or on the ground. Don’t overlook 
the fact that these cutouts must be 
mounted on a sturdy frame or held 
in place by guy wires. When a house 
is painted a light tone, the effect of 
simple decorations can be heightened 
by concealed spotlights focused 
against the exterior of the house. The 
extension wires may be brought 
through the basement windows, or 
porch outlets may be used if they 
are available. 

The common procedure of en- 
twining porch pillars and doorways 
with strands of lights has given way 
to the more effective practice of 
wrapping the strands in evergreen 
branches or with artificial roping 
with which a more effective decor- 
ating job can be done. Yellow, 
orange, green, and blue lights pro- 
duce the most beautiful effect on 
green wrapping. Red lamps aren’t 
desirable as they give a brownish cast 
to the green roping. 


Pak Wo 4 
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There are endless variations in the 


use of festoon material on the ex- 
terior of a home and all things con- 
sidered, festoons usually make the 
best showing for the least amount of 
money. The easiest way to attach 
the material to a wooden dwelling is 
by means of screw eyes or hooks that 
will not mar the surface. 


F= THOSE DESIRING novelty pres- 
entations for the lawn or the 
house proper, silhouettes of the Three 
Wise Men or a Merry Christmas 
greeting are recommended. The sil- 
houette may be cut out of metal or 
wall board and mounted over the 
doorway. The cutout can be held a 
short distance from the wall by 
means of a V-shaped bracket. Two 
or more small lamps can be affixed 
behind the figures so that although 
they cannot be seen from the front 
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their diffused lighting will strike the 
silhouette in the proper manner. 
The metal worker may wish to 
build his silhouettes with a regular 
sheet metal reflector backing up the 
figures. Oversize guttering cut to size 
is well suited for this job. 
(Continued on Page 59) 


On these pages are shown many 
Christmas lighting designs that hobby- 
ists may follow for their own or neigh- 
bors’ homes. At the lower right, a 
Christmas lighting expert shows a 
prospective customer a photograph of 
his home with the projected lighting 
plans indicated before he proceeds 
with the job. 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY GENERAL ELECTRIC) 
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Yuletide 


ecorations 


Ou 2. Neb 


MODERNISTIC 
CHHISTMAS THEES 


[ YOU HAVE A SMALL quantity of plywood and a strand 
of lights, here’s a stylized Yuletide tree effect you can 
build in your home workshop. 

The finished decoration can be any size you wish 
but in order to have the three outlines properly graduated 
make paper patterns of each one first, then trace them 
on wood and cut them out with a power saw. 

Into the smallest of the three cutouts bore a single 
hole in the center large enough to hold the socket of a 
Christmas tree light. On the two other cutouts, bore 
enough holes to take care of the balance of the sockets. 
The holes should be so placed that there is an even 
diffusion of light from each tier of the display when 
viewed from the front. All the holes should be bored 
near the center of the cutouts so they won't be visible. 

Nail a 1 x 2 inch board between each cutout and 
then paint the exposed portions of each tier in appropriate 
Christmas colors. 

Bulbs of one color, preferably blue or amber, give 
a more subdued effect than a regular selection of bulbs. 

Heavy cardboard may be substituted for plywood 
in. making the outlines if the decoration is being made 
for andoor use. ! 


BALLOON ORNAMENTS 


| perrsse BALLOONS, paraffin, and salt can be made into 
glistening Christmas tree ornaments. Melt enough 
paraffin to fill five inches of a pan. Inflate the balloons 
so they are not more than 4 inches in diameter. Dip each 
balloon into the melted paraffin several times to make a 
firm covering around the rubber. Sprinkle coarse salt all 
over the ball while the wax is still soft; this makes the 
ball glisten and sparkle. 

When the wax has set, hold the ball under a stream 
of cold running water until the wax is completely 
hardened. Deflate and remove the balloon, which can 
be used for more ball molds. Hang the balls on your 
Christmas tree, keeping them. away from lamps, for 
the heat would melt the paraffin. 
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Illuminated Poinsettia 


To make an illuminated poinsettia, cut a large circle 
of wood or metal and after painting it white attach 
to wooden base in which a regulation size light socket 
has been fitted. The poinsettia is fashioned from tin with 
the petals being painted in two colors. Approximatel 
+-inches from the center of the circle affix wood block 
+-inches long into which a regular socket has been’slotted. 

A tin shield cut from a tin can makes an adequate 
reflector for the light at the base. Silver sprayed holly 
leaves complete the layout. 


Make This 


dsilb-ant Sa, 


A. Take a gallon can and upen at 
both ends. With tin shears cut 
around both ends of can and bend 
to make flanges. Cut slits along 
can approximately 4 inch wide, 
Y2 inch apart. 


B. Cut out star from 18 x 18 inch 
piece of quarter inch plywood and 
on this draw another star outline .... 
two inches inside outer edge and 
saw out.. Over this stretch strong 
paper’ or cloth. 


C. Mount light socket on piece of 
plywood. Paint inside of can 
white and attach one end of 
flange to. plywood with small 
screws or brads. Attach other end 
of can to star. Paint star very 
dark green and mount back piece 
of plywood on house. Use water- 
proof extension into house. A 100 
or 150 watt bulb supplies the 
light. (Be sure that you take 
necessary precautions against fire. 
See that all wiring is carefully 
covered. ) 


Glamourize Your Christmas Tree This Year 


hese THE EFFECT of an outside snow storm on 
your inside Christmas tree by brushing its needles 
with thin flour-and-water paste, then sprinkling it 
with artificial snow and icicles. Or whitewash the 
branches with a spray gun to resemble frost. Spraying 
the tree with silver or gold bronzing powders is a little 
more work, but the rich results will be worth it. 


If you prepare your tree in one of these ways, you 
can obtain striking effects by using lights and orna- 
ments of similar colors. Gold ornaments and gold 
tinsel go well with yellow lights. Blue lights will 
show off silver tinsel and ornaments. Perhaps 
could have a sparkling, all white tree with-white lights. 


silver, white, and crystal ornaments: 
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A Michigan man designs 14 Christmas scenes and rents 1,200 sets for outdoor 
displays throughout the country. 


Displaying The 
Christmas 
Spirit 


Margaret Burleigh Hill 
Photographs by William Lampe 


ier TANGIBLE EXPRESSION of the spirit 

of Christmas as developed by C. C. 
Fauver eventually proved to be an unusual 
hobby. ss 

Several years ago ‘during the Yuletide 
season residents and visitors in Morenci, 
Michigan, figuratively were taken back to 
the time of Christ’s birth by the reality of 
outdoor Christmas displays placed about 
the city. 

They were the work of Clare C. Fauver, 
a middle-aged man, who, because of the 
loss of his left hand, had been forced to 
give up his former occupation. He worked 
with hand saws to develop his first Christ- 
mas display —a life-sized Santa Claus, his 
sleigh and reindeer. Fauver set it up in 
his front yard. 

The display, appropriately lighted, made 
an immediate hit and attracted large 
crowds. 

That was the beginning; Fauver now 
has 14 different designs, including The 
Shepherd and His Flock, The Nativity, 
Three Wise Men, Star of Bethlehem, 

Carol Singers, and Santa Claus. The Shepherd 
and His Flock is considered the most popular of 
the group. The designs are conceived by Fauver 
and are hand painted in oils on one-eighth inch 
pressed wood, and mounted on a frame of oak. 

The displays are rented under a 3-year contract 
at the rate of $25 annually, each client being given 
exclusive use of a special design in his neighbor- 
hood or town. At the close of each Christmas sea- 
son, the returned sets are cleaned and renewed for 
use the following year. By this plan a person is 
enabled to have not only one display, but the use 
of three designs, for much less than the cost of 
making one individual display. At present there 
are 1,200 sets which are leased to customers in 
virtually all of the states. 

(Continued on Page 59) 

(Top) C. C. Fauver calls the attention of an assist 
ent, Mrs. Verna Hollinger, to a final detail of the 
Caral Singers, one of his fourteen popular display 
lesigns. 

(Bottom) Santa Claus and His Reindeer are being 
renovated by Fauver and Mrs. Hollinger so that the 


set can be rented again this Christmas. Fauver rents 
1,200 sets each Christmas season for outdoor displays. 
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A young California girl starts 
handpainting neckties and discovers 
a career in satisfying the male 


craving for gay colors. 


The <h 
That Blind | 


Oo: IN THE Far West, the ladies 
these days are at last discovering 
the perfect retort to the inevitable 
male wisecracks about their crazy 
hats. They crack right back wit 
“Where did you get that tie?” 


For gay blades, from Hollywood to 
Phoenix, have doffed the staid dig- 
nity of traditional cravats to blossom 
out in a splendor of unrestrained 
neckwear, icteaieted to express 
their innermost tastes in wine, wom- 
en and palomino horse-flesh. 

Whereas the bankers, bakers and 
candlestick-makers of a decade ago 
dared nothing gaudier than a splash 
of pale plain yellow at the throat, 
they wear with dignity today ties 
plastered with pink elephants, hunt- 
ing dogs, hula girls and Wild West 
rodeo scenes. : 

The West has come to accept these 
things with a general equanimity, 
despite resulting minor domestic dis- 
turbances. In other sections, it may 
be regarded as a passing fad, but in 
the West, the handpainted tie is here 
to stay. 

For at least a part in this new ad- 
dition to the California scene, the 
public may thank Barbee Boynton, a 
20-year-old San Diego girl who has 
already established herself in busi- 
ness by proving that men’s ties can 
be at the same time tasteful and ex- 
pressive. 


LTHOUGH SHE Is scarcely out of 

her teens, this is all old business 
to pert, charming Miss Boynton. She 
has been earning a good living in this 
way since she was 18, when, as a 
gag, she applied a homespun talent 
for painting on cloth to her brother's 
ties. 

Today, her handsome handpainted 
ties are featured in ten of the South- 
west’s most exclusive men’s shops, in 
Earl Carroll’s famous Hollywood res- 
taurant, and have besides provided 
the means for Miss Boynton to open 
her own retail shop for which she 
paints everything from men’s bathing 
trunks to children’s dresses. 

It might be said that Miss Boyn- 
ton’s success is partly due to what 
she calls her “inalienable right to a 
good night’s sleep.” 

For, fresh out of high school, in 
1944, Miss Boynton enrolled in a 
course in aircraft drafting, at the end 
of which a job awaited her. Unfortu- 
nately for her prospective employers, 
but fortunately for her own future, 
the promised job turned out to be 
on the “swing shift,” that dismal 
work period between midnight and 
dawn. 

Since she was still little more than 
a child, Barbee’s family and friends 
persuaded her that a growing girl 
needed more regular sleep than a 
swingshift worker gets, and Barbee 





Betty Emblen 


turned her art talents from airplanes 
back to a more domestic line. 


L igere WAITING TO return to 
school, for college art courses, 
Barbee began filling her time by 
painting gifts made from cloth, an 
art which she had learned in a hi 

school stenciling class. Occasionally, 
she sold small orders to a friend's 
shop nearby, but Barbee still consid- 
e a her work only a sideline until 
the occasion of her brother's birthday. 

As a gag, Barbee procured a series 
of snapshots of the prize palomino 
stallion of her brother's stables in 
Phoenix, Arizona, and concocted a 
number of stylized portraits of the 
horse for transferal to cloth. 

Then, in a moment’s wild inspira- 
tion, she plastered the gay Tittle 
horses profusely over a drab Christ- 
mas tie which es brother had heart- 
ily disliked for years. She enclosed 
a card with her gift—daring her 
brother to. wear it. 

To her surprise, her beneficiary 
not only wore the tie, he fell in love 
with it. And Miss Boynton’s art 
career began to move so swiftly there- 
after that she has never quite caught 
up with it since. 


ROTHER Birwroev’s Tre flamed 
like a beacon down the streets 
of his home town. When he wore it 





Barbee Boynton of San Diego, sketches a new 
design, while in the background. are some of her 
handpainted cloth articles. Painted neckties, . such 
as those shown at the right, started Miss Boynton 
on a hobby-inspired career which has led to the 


establishment of her own retail shop. 


one day into the city’s smartest em 
porium of Western regalia, it vir 
tually reached out and socked the 
manager in the eye. 

“When the man recovered,” Miss 
Boynton relates, “he made my brother 

romise to have me come over to 
hoenix and bring some 
samples of my work.” 

Barbee whipped up three or four 
more similar designs, presented them 
in a_neat binder, and went home 
with an order for 12 dozen ties, to net 
her $10 a dozen. 

That was in March, 1945. By the 
first of 1946, four more shops in var- 
ious cities had bid for exclusive rights 
to her work. Miss Boynton found 
herself involved so deeply in the art 
business that she had no time to go 
back to school to study art. 


more 


Working at home on her mother's 
big dining room table, Barbee 
plunged into the wholesale painted 
tie business. The formula Barbee hit 
upon to sige men’s tastes in ties 
was sure-fire. As she explains: 


iki 


“I just figured that if men, like 


women, could wear anything they 
really wanted to, they couldn’t help 
wanting to wear something bright 
gay instead of drab and digni 
ied. 
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E= IN THE game, in order to 
assure herself that this was the 
right formula for her work, Barbee 
took to questioning all the men and 
boys she knew, concerning their 
tastes in neckwear. One of her big- 
gest customers came to her as a_result 
of this research. 

Barbee was searching in a Palm 
Springs men’s shop for plain-colored 
ties to paint, when the manager asked 
her what she intended to-do with so 
many neckpieces. 

“I -paint them,” she returned. 
“What kind of ties would you like 
best, if you could wear any kind you 
wanted?” 

“A bright yellow one, with dogs 
on it,” the manager replied dreamily. 

When she returned home, Barbee 
painted a dozen sample designs of 
dogs, one of them bright yellow, and 
mailed them back to the Palm Springs 
man. Today the shop sends her for 
painting every plain-colored tie which 
comes into its hands. 

Since that time, Barbee has dis- 
covered that the uninhibited male 
has as varied tastes in color and de- 
sign, almost, as his wife possesses. 
She has painted everything from hula 
girls to cameras. One woman pur- 
chased a tie on which she requested 
a sketch of a portrait of her husband’s 
cocker spaniel. Another asked for 
and got a cravat covered with Sham- 
rocks for her Irish spouse. One man 
had no ties to paint, but brought her 
a number of repeat orders for bathing 
trunks covered with pink elephants. 


pax ING TECHNIQUE, however, 


was another thing. Barbee’s 
method of work here did not spring 
full-blown, but had to be worked out 
painstakingly as she went along. 
Although her first ties were en- 
tirely freehand, she soon discovered 
the need for a faster and surer 
method which would preserve the 
quality and individuality of hand- 


work. Remembering a technique of 


_stenciling learned in a high school - 


class, she refined this method until 
it now provides a unique and satis- 
factory 
unlimited commercial purposes. 
The technique ordinarily involves 
cutting a design, with a razor blade, 
from paper or celluloid, and then 
painting on cloth or paper through 
the holes in the stencil medium. The 
simple method, however, while pro- 


'@ viding clean outlines, imparts only 


' one solid color to the design. - 
- Barbee varied ‘the process by. cut- 


rocess suitable for almost * 


ting stencils from stiff r, using 
a different stencil for a In- 
stead of painting solidly over the 
stencil, however, she cand the stencil 
merely for outline, and shaded each 
area as she desired. Without having 
to worry about rough edges, she was 
able to combine speed and subtlety 
of handwork. 


Today she has worked out an even 


faster method by using a_series of 


tiny airbrush guns which afford the 


additional advantage of enabling her . 


to work on rougher material such as 
terrycloth. 

With this process she can now turn 
out some five dozen ties in an ord- 
inary day’s work; she has turned out 
as many as 64 dozen in a week’s time 
for a rush job, working Sundays to 
paint normal orders. 


B: THE MIDDLE of 1946, Barbee 
found she needed every bit of 
speed she could manage, for orders 
were coming thick and fast and from 
manufacturers of other types of cloth 
oods as well. One manufacturer, 
or instance, commissioned her to 
convert a large surplus stock of terry- 
cloth into beach towels by painting 


* massive waterproof designs on them. 


From the first she has, fortunately, 
had much help from various members 
of her family. Although inartistic 
to a man (her father draws “three- 
sided houses which are impossible”), 
they combined to aid her in other 
ways. 3 

A sister, an expert seamstress, vol- 
unteered to make the plain-colored 
cravats to be painted. Another sister, 
with a literary bent, lent a hand fre- 
quently when research for designs 
was needed in the public library. Her 
father helped handle legal matters. 
A boy friend volunteered to take mov- 
ing pictures of Western scenes for 
source material. Her brother, her 
brother-in-law, and a friend who trav- 
eled frequently by air, all pitched in 
to act as salesmen and solicit orders. 

\ 


HEN, LAST NovEMBER, it was 
decided that Miss Boynton had 
sufficient business to warrant estab- 
lishment of her own retail shop and 
the branching out into other lines of 
cloth’ goods painting, the family 
came to her aid ¢ again. 

Her brother-in-law’s father agreed 
to remodel a small vacant residence 
on a downtown street into a suitable 
shop building, at his expense. Her 
brother-in-law agreed to invest $1,000 


25 


for interior decoration, and to enter 
a partnership with Barbee so that he 
could van her business affairs, 
Her sister offered to lend a wi 
tea and silver set, so that Barbee 
could offer an added attraction of aft- 
ternoon tea to her customers. Her 
seamstress-sister agreed\to make an 
cloth items which Barbee might wis 
from children’s clothes to dishtowels, 
for the new shop. ; 
Since that time, life for the Boyn- 
tons has centered. principally around 
the new retail shop. Barbee set up 
her painting studio in a back room, 
and painted wholesale orders -in be- 
tween waiting on customers. Her 
brother-in-law, although employed as 
an engineer in a local aircraft factory, 
speeds to the shop after work to take 
care of business details and sales. On 
week-ends, he and Barbee and her 
sister go on shopping and selling 
tours into nearby resort towns, where 


the product sells best. 


HERE HAVE BEEN minor setbacks. 

On opening day, the shop’s new 
counter, arrived at noon, was found 
to be too large for admittance through 
the door, and had to be moved in 
through a boarded-up side window, 
with only a quarter-inch to spare. At 
their next large gift season, Mother's 
Day, bricklayers suddenly decided to 
complete the front steps, kept the 
front walk torn up for two months. 


On the other hand, the wholesale 
business ‘kept her attention busy in 
that quarter to the point that Barbee 
is now employing three helpers ‘for 
commercial painting jobs. Another 
facet of the business, supplying 
rental ties to formal night i who 
refuse admittance to tieless guests, 
developed after Barbee’s partner was 
refused admittance to Earl Carroll’s 
club on that account. Bluffing his 
way through subalterns to the club 
manager, he convinced that gentle- 
man that plain black rental ties were 

, and came‘home with the order 
or Barbee to paint Carroll Girls on 
a new supply for them. 

Ahead of ter, Barbee sees nothing 
but brightness. She is experimenting 
now with painting on varied war- 
born materials, from airplane cloth 
to plastics. She intends soon to teach 
a class for women who wish to learn 
the art. And she hopes some day to 
illustrate children’s books. Whatever 
she ‘does, she intends that her ga 
designs will bring to it just as m 


fun and getty as they have to the . 


men who wear her ties. 
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c was New Year's Day, 1942, 
when Belle Lawson, the wife of a 

ominent Des Moines dentist, first 
Fully appreciated the advantages of 
her food-freezing hobby. 

Iowa was snowbound in one of the 
worst blizzards in years. In many 
sections of Des Moines, people were 
marooned like characters from Whit- 
tier. As the radio alternated reports 
of the month-old war and Bowl foot- 
ball, the Lawsons’ telephone rang 
intermittently. Friends who had con- 
templated dining out were calling to 
say that they were stranded at home 
without food. 

“They wondered how we were get- 
ting ialong,” Mrs. Lawson recalls. 
“As a matter of fact, we were man- 
aging rather well. It was two days 
before the doctor could get down- 
town, but all I had to do was go to 
my freezing unit.” 


a 
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A Des Moines woman’s home food 
freezing hobby is growing ‘into a 
nation wide business in frosty fare. 


While many people in the city 
spent a low-ration holiday, the Law- 


sons dined on gourmets’ menus fea- - 


turing young hen pheasant, leg of 
pork, rainbow trout, and prime ribs 
of beef, all requiring only heating 
for preparation. 


een FOOD HAD been a hobby 
with Mrs. Lawson since 1940, 
when: she obtained her initial 200 


pound unit. In it she first froze’ an’ 


uncooked pudding she had learned to 
make as a bride. The proof of the 
udding was in the eating, and her 
Seas pronounced it good. She went 
on to sub-zero successes with such 
diverse dainties as cheese balls, 
chicken stuffed with dressing, vichy- 
ssoise and the juice from a ade 
crate of Florida oranges. She froze 
custard and French fried potatoes, 


angel food cake and onion soup. One 
day she had enough crust for two 
pies. She froze one, later put it in an 
oven, and found it tasted as good as 
the other prepared by standard pro- 
cedure. 


Throughout all of her experiment- 
ing, she maintained a delightfully 


unorthodox approach. Even yet, she 


doesn’t set her oven when she puts 
in biscuits, relying on an uncanny 
intuitive timing. She .likes to freeze 
foods that the icicle epicures call “un- 
freezable.” However, she has not yet 
tried tomatoes, which, she states, 
have to be frozen under water. 


| DecemBer,/1945, when she was 
visiting a friend who is a f 

consultant in Minneapolis, Mrs.. 
Lawson met several distributors of 
home freezing units. As the conver- 
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sation went low-Fahrenheit, she 
mentioned the variety of foods in her 
own unit. One distributor was espe- 
cially interested in her frozen appe- 
tizers. He asked how many she could 
send him for the holiday ‘season. 

“A thousand,” Mrs. Lawson non- 
chalantly replied. 

“Tl take them,” he answered. 

Mrs. Lawson began to worry. The 
task looked enormous, but gs has 
never been a woman easily daunted 
by difficulties. There was the inci- 
dent at the University of Iowa, when 


she and her husband-to-be obtained 


a marriage license, very much on the - 


spur of the moment. “We decided 
we couldn’t be married for two 
weeks,” she recalls, “and I didn’t 


REGISTER AND TRIBUNE PHOTO 


want the news of the license pub- 
lished.” However, the Daily Iowan, 
the campus newspaper, had an am- 
bitious young editor named George 
Gallup,. later to be famous as the 
directing genius of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. 

“It didn’t matter to Gallup that I 
was his fraternity brother,” Dr. Law- 
son recalls. “It didn’t even matter 
that I was his roommate. I begged 
him to hold off or his scoop. I pointed 
out the possible embarrassment to us 
both if the item was published im- 
mediately.” 

Gallup was adamant. “News is 
news,” he said. 

The future Mrs. Lawson went into 


action. She had a lengthy conversa- 
tion with Editor Gallup. A safe eight 
days later, the Daily Iowan carried 
the story of the license. 

The hors d’oeuvre mass production 
was not even Mrs. Lawson’s first 


culinary crisis. She had never cooked . 


before she was married, but a week 
after the ceremony she successfully 
served a dinner party of eight. 

“And her first biscuits,” Dr. Law- 
son insists, “I could truthfully say 
were better than those Mother used 
to make, and, Mother, who was sitting 
at the table, had to agree.” 






B« iv Des Mores after her 
Minneapolis promise, Mrs. Law- 
son called three women who at 
various times had helped her in 
her home. Together, they started to 

lan the first commercial order. The 

ors d’oeuvre contract called for crab- 
meat balls and cheese puffs. Mrs. 
Lawson used'a wire basket to deep- 
fry the appetizers, then packed them 
in dry ice for shipment. “We had a 
hey tcachelil for a few days,” Mrs. 
Lawson says, “but the order was 
ready well ahead of the deadline.” 
She had already coined for it the 
name “Appeteezers,” which she still 
uses 


On her next’ trip to the Twin - 


tw, 
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Cities, Mrs. Lawson took alon 
frozen dinner, complete from sou 

ie. Distributors all over 

iddle West wrote her. A 
dinner was exhibited in Cincinnati. 
New orders poured in. 

“My cooks weighed close to 200 
sea each,” she said. “With all 
that business, we didn’t have room in 


is. 


ha 


‘the kitchen. I had to move.” 


Last April, Mrs. Lawson rented a 
former youth recreation center in the 
fashionable Roosevelt shopping dis- 
trict of West Des Moines. Her kit- 
chen, including a packaging room, is 





Although Country Fare Frozen 
Foods is growing into a nation 
wide business it is still carried ? 
on in the home-like atmosphere 
revealed here, as one of Mrs. 
Lawson’s original cooks prepares 
spare ribs for freezing. ‘ 


30 by 50 feet. In it, she has a 10- 
burner gas stove with two 24-inch 
ovens and four work tables. There is 
a_10 by 10 foot chill room, and a 20- 
below-zero sharp freeze room, meas- 
uring six by eight feet. Another room 
almost as large as the kitchen is prac- 
tically unused, aside from one corner 


‘where a 36-cubic foot reach-in sharp ~ 


freeze unit is wig However, as 


business grows, Mrs. Lawson expects 
to find a use for every spare foot of 
floor space 


And her -business is ing. In 
the month of August, her payroll 
doubled. She now employs a man for 

urchasing and shipping, a book- 
eeper, a porter, and five cooks, four 
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of whom work full time. Each cook 

has her specialty. One has a private 

recipe for barbecue sauce that even 

Mrs. Lawson doesn’t know. Another 
rides herself on her buttermilk and 
king powder biscuits. 

The nsion of personnel pre- 
sented - niees problem. The pride 
of the three original cooks in their 
private recipes was a barrier. They 
didn’t want to share them with any- 
one else. Mrs. Lawson first suggested 
that they get themselves some 
helpers. She explained that the work- 
ing day was not long enough for 
them to prepare all the standing 
orders. They elected to work nights. 
Business eventually became too rush- 
ing for even day and night work to 
fill the orders. Mrs. Lawson decreed 
that she was going to advertise for ad- 
ditional help. The following morn- 
ing, there were two new cooks on 
the job. 


F= ALL HER insistence on addi- 
tional personnel, the kitchen 
corps calls Mrs. Lawson a “good boss- 
lady.” In a period of increasing wages 
she has had the unusual experience 
of having one of her cooks refuse a 
raise in pay.,“I like to go over to your 
home and visit with your mother dur- 
ing the day,” she told Mrs. Lawson, 
“and if you were paying me more, 
I wouldn’t feel I could.” 

The cooks are canny shoppers and 
find many scarce items. One recently 
called up Dr. Lawson to tell him that 
she had located 300 pounds of flour. 
Mrs. Lawson buys from local mar- 
kets almost exclusively. For pies, she 
“soap fresh frozen sweetened 

tuit in 30-pound tins. Located in \the 

heart of a food belt, she has copy- 
righted the name “Country Fare” for 
her per: 


The mushrooming of the business 


has caused problems. The jargon of 
the industry bothered Mrs. Lawson 
for a while. “People kept throwing 
a terms at me,” she says. 
“Expressions like ‘L. C. L.,’ for ex- 


HESE potato cakes are about to be 


exposed to low temperatures in the . 


freezing room of Mrs. Belle Lawson’s 
frozen food enterprize in Des Moines. 
Freezing will preserve the freshness 
of the potato cakes and the chicken 
croquettes on the shelf above for 
housewives who need only warm 
up the food to provide the main 
course of a tempting meal. 
Frozen products to round out a 
complete meal are also pro- 
vided by Mrs. Lawson. 


ample. It was quite a while before I 
found out that ‘L. C. L.’ meant ‘less 
than carload lots.’” She also had a 
problem finding all the miscellaneous 
supplies necessary to run her busi- 
ness. The locating of packaging ma- 
terial was difficult. Someone sug- 
gested a firm in Chicago. She com- 
municated with it immediately. Chi- 
cago referred her to Minneapolis. 
The Minneapolis office suggested a 
Rock Island distributor. The Rock 
‘Island distributor said the branch in 
Mason City would have it. In desper- 
ation, she called Mason City. “You 
can get that from a company in Des 
Moines,” they told her. At the end 
of the labyrinth, she obtained her 
packaging material in her home town. 


M* Lawson 1s now wholesaling 
over 20 different items. In time, 
she expects to decrease the number as 
she finds the ones with best commer- 
cial possibilities. She has three aims 
in all food preparation: eye, palate, 
and pocketbook appeal. lndoded in 
the chilly delicacies now shipped are 
filet of wall-eyed pike, six and eight 
inch chicken pies, chicken croquettes; 
turnovers, Viennese potato balls, au 
gratin potatoes; vichyssoise, onion, and 
bean soups; aspic, pineapple, pear, 
orange, and lime salads; baking pow- 
der and large buttermilk biscuits; and 
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blueberry, apricot, apple, peach, and. 
che so he now sends shipments 
to North Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Ohio, as well as 
Iowa. She does no catering and ships 
mainly to retail frozen food stores. 
Shipment is made in the Church con- 
tainer, lent free to the shipper by the 
express company. This container 
measures 40 by 20 by 22 inches and 
has insulation four inches thick. For 
overnight shipments, 50 pounds of 
dry ice are included in the container, 
which is chilled before the ice and 
food are packed. All shipments are 
F.O.B., Des Moines. 


Mrs. Lawson is now averaging 
three shipments of between 300 and 
400 pounds weekly. With her pres- 
ent working force and equipment, 
she could ship 500 pounds a day, 
were it not for food shortages. When 
the business expands to national pro- 
portions, Mrs. Lawson plans to put 
only one food at a time on the new 
market. She realizes that many peo- 

le have aversions toward certain 
Foods such as chicken croquettes, be- 
cause of unfortunate dining exper- 
iences. She feels that when the cus- 
tomers realize that the Country Fare 
croquettes are made of some of the 
choicest meat of the chicken, they 
will receive another item of her brand 
more enthusiastically. Wary of an as- 
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sembly line’s resulting in inferior 
roduction, she continues to prepare 
ood with the same Scbehiald me- 
thods she has always followed. She 
has her: dough mixed by hand, be- 
cause she fears a loss of flakiness with 
the use of a mechanical mixer. 


‘ 


FROZEN food hobbyist since 1940 

Mrs. Belle Lawson now finds that 
her hobby has become a full time 
business. Although she now has sev- 
eral employees she continues to play 
an active part in the processing of 
her products. Here she is packag- 
ing frozen food in preparation 
for shipment. 


HE PREPARATION OF chicken is il- 
lustrative of her present process. 
The preliminaries are the same as 
if the fowl were being readied for the 
next meal. Then elec lacing the 


cooked chicken in the freezer, she 


first wraps it in cellophane and heat- 
seals it with a special iron.’ It is im- 
portant that the meat not stand after 
preparation, or it will collect mois- 
ture, and when thawed out will have 
a warmed-over taste. From the kit- 
chen, the chicken is taken to the chill 
room, then to the sharp-freeze unit. 
For thawing, the chicken should be 
put frozen into a low temperature 
oven. Weather is a factor in deter- 
mining time required. 

Each package wrapper contains in- 
structions for heating foods. Most 
items require a 350 degree oven, but 
pies which are frozen unbaked neces- 
sitate 400 degrees. If biscuits are 
taken out of the freezer and heated 
immediately, they stay compact in 
the southern tradition. However, if 
let thaw to room temperature before 








placing in the oven, they rise to full 
biscuit stature. Thirty-five to forty 
minutes is the time required to heat 
most foods, but salads merely need 
defrosting, chicken croquettes are hot 
in 30 minutes, and blueberry pie 
takes an hour. Wrapper instructions 
include suggestions on coordinating 
the meal so that the dessert will be 
ready just after the main course is 
eaten. 

Soon Mrs. Lawson expects to send 
an order to California as a test to de- 
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termine the amount of dry ice needed 
for transcontinental shipment. When 
she talks of the future, with her plans 
including refrigerator trucks for local 
hauling and delivery to the coasts, she’ 
sounds convincing. And ‘when one 
sees that pile of unfilled orders from 
such widely separated states as New 
York and California, Alabama and 
Arizona, he is inclined to agree that 
when shortages ease, there will be 
many a frigid fricassee ee from 
Country Fare Frozen Foods. 





F*s HAVE AN interesting his- 
tory. The first fan was prob- 


ably a palm leaf or some other 
natural device appropriated by 
man to keep away flies or gnats, 
— even to cool the fevered 
row. in tropical climates. We 
know that in Egypt, 2,000 years 
ago, fashionable hosts had spe- 
cial servants to stand behind 
dinner guests, and fan them 
with huge papyrus fans. 
Fan making flourished in the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
Styles and motifs were’ legion. 





FAN FAULTS 


Fans ranged in size from 6 to 
36 inches. The materials used 
were: skin, silk, paper, tortoise 
shell, ivory, mother of pearl, 
gold, silver, mica, sandalwood, 
horn, whalebone, copper, 


| leather, precious stone, fine 


spangles, pearls, lace and 
feathers. 

From the 16th to the 19th 
century fans were included in 
every lady’s wardrobe; some- 
times many of them to match 
their gowns. Simple white fans 
were foe young girls. There was 


’ seum owns a -fan collection 


a very distinctive bridal fan, a 
wedding fan, a fan for the 
matron and a fan for grand- 
mother. 

It was about the middle of 
the 19th century that fan col- 
lecting became a hobby. Fans 
possessing ~ historic interest ' or 
signed by Watteau, Valasquez 
and a few other famous painters 
were much in demand. Today 
in America nearly every mu- 


and there are many private 
collectors. —Lida Jane Curtin. 
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The apron pattern we had used for 
years called tor two yards, but an 
apron made from one yard will wear 
just as long. We had bought a pat- 
tern that took one yard, but it re- 
quired much sewing because of the 
many skirt panels. ee 
_ So one afternoon I got he A with 

r, tape measure, a pair of scis- 
tig So ga 12-inch ruler. The ac- 
companying drawing shows the re- 
sult of my labors—an easy-to-make 
l-yard apron. The straps crisscross 
in back and are sewed to the skirt at 





an angle to make a snug fitting apron, = § 
and eliminate the need for ties. 


Sew side panels (B) to center panel (A), 
matching notches. Either finish edges of 
apron with bias tape, or turn a %-inch 
edge around apron, baste, and stitch on 
rick-rack. If you wish, trim the top of the 
pockets with bias tape or rick-ra Place 
the top of the pockets (C) 6 inches below 
waist, and centered on the seams between 
front and side panels. 

Join strap pieces (D, E, F), turn under the 
side edges twice, and stitch. Matchi 


‘notches, stitch the diagonal edge of ea 


strap to the apron skirt. Cross the straps in 
back, and pin the other edges to the top of 
the bodice. Try on the apron, adjust the 
straps to the correct length, cut excess, 
and stitch. 
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Once the scrap book hobby gets 
you in its clutches you’re a goner, 
warns a woman who ought to know. 





I DON’T WANT TO SOUND gloomy or 
pessimistic, but there is a disease 
in America which, to date, has had 
no foundation formed for its pre- 
vention. This may be due to its in- 
significant, yet insidious approach to 
its victim. For the little germ called 
a scrap-book virus is an under cover 
worker. 


There are various stages of scrap- 
bookosis. Usually the first attacks 
come in grade school when little Ama- 
tyllis decides that she as an individual 
would like to know more about the 
private life of a rhinoceros bicornis. 
The teacher, with a progressive edu-/ 
cational gleam in her eyes, thinks it’s 
a wonderful idea and suggests that it 
might be interesting if .Amaryllis 
worked. out a project about the rhi- 
noceros, such as a scrap book on his 
food habits, his family life, and other 
matters personal to Mr. Bicornis. 
Amaryllis thinks it would be fun, too. 
She Re always liked to cut out 
things. | 

And so this innocent ambition 
leads her to dissecting magazines and 
the Sunday feature section in the ex- 
citing search for material. The fin- 
ished scrap book, neatly tied with 
pink ribbon filched from her mother’s 


/ unmentionables, brings its own re- 


wards: praise from.the class and 
teacher, and an A in geography. This 








A has a marked effect on our young 
victim for it. leads her to believe that 
there is something exalted about mak- 
ing a scrap book, something denoting 
a superior type of intelligence. 


MARYLLIS GROws up. And so does 
her little virus. At the romantic 

age of 14 she decides to compile her 
own Treasury of Poems. No poem is 
too modest to receive her earnest and 
sympathetic attention and her parents 
suffer the agonies of all parents who 
start a story in their favorite maga- 
zine only to find little squares or 
oblongs cut from page 59. The poetry 
scrap book grows and grows. From 
lyrics of friendship—to love—to saving 
the world—to the magic of house- 
work and washing sun tossed white 
things in a vine covered cottage— 
thus the themes change to meet her 
years. And the incredible part is— 
there is no stopping. Once her eyes 
are conditioned to verse she has to 
read it all. Read—and clip—and paste. 
A frequent companion to the 
poetry book is the novel collection 
composed of episodes from magazine 
serials. Most novel collectors defend 
themselves by saying that they won’t 
have to buy the book when it is pub- 
lished, having saved the bits from 
current magazines. This can become 
chronic, for eventually you despair 


of! throwing any magazine away for 
fear it may contain the initial efforts 
of an ultimately famous author. 

Another type of scrapbookosis 
which becomes more virulent as 
Amaryllis grows older is the home 
decorating type. This manifests itself 
often in the late teens when a dream 
home begins to take shape in the 
adolescent mind. Linoleum advertise- 
ments form a good nucleus for this, 
and while at first the patient is in- 
terested only in colored settings de- 
picting wealth and comfort, the later 
stages are marked by the inclusion of 
little black and white sketches of 
doorways, fireplaces, kitchen cup- 
boards; and made over projects. This 
form stretches into infinity for even 
though Amaryllis builds a dozen 
houses there is still the chance that 
she may wish to remodel and she 
wants to have all those clever little 
ideas from the home magazines 
handy. 


‘ie HOME DECORATION scrap book 
leads naturally into compilations 
of household hint books and recipe 
files, the recipe habit being the more 
prevalent of the two. If Amaryllis be- 
comes addicted to recipe collectin 

there are no lengths to which she will 
not go. Perhaps she will organize a 
series of scrap books. One, in 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay a minimum of $2 for each article accept lor H 
Hobbies, 3958 Central, Kansas Citg2, Mi 





Another Christmas Gifi Idea 


M°: OF THE hand made gifts we plan are for our 
feminine friends and relatives, but here is an idea 
for the menfolk. Why not make a necktie? Women who 
make their own dresses usually have pieces of pret 
silks, rayons, thin woolen goods or cotton prints left 
over. Remnants of suitable material can often be bought 
too. About 2/3 of a yard makes a bias-cut tie. For a 
pattern, rip up a discarded tie, iron it, and use to cut 
by and as a guide in making the new one. If the old 
tie was of good quality, it 
will have a wool canvas 
innerlining which may be 
used again. If you are 
making a completely new 
tie, this lining material 
can be purchased at a 
tailor shop. Cotton flannel 
may also be used, but is 
not as satisfactory as the 
woolen material. 


Emma L. Maples. 





Money From Billfolds 


-eseaeens FROM a leg injury, Lars Gust Lundgren, 
55-year-old veteran of World War I, last year en- 
tered a Veterans hospital, where he became interested 
in working with leather, especially billfolds. After his 
transfer to another VA hospital, his handiwork at- 
tracted attention and he was asked to take orders for 
special designs. Now he has more orders than he can 
handle. While lying in bed he can make three or four 
billfolds a week, each having an individual touch. He 
: uses initials, insignia, and 
other motifs, sometimes 
even reproducing simple 
snapshot designs on the 
leather. Lundgren is hap- 
py knowing that though 
bedfast he can be inde- 
pendent. The billfolds sell 
for $10 each; the sale of 
three a week will clear 
him more than $20. 


Elizabeth W. Sudlow 





Salad Dressing Sells Well 


N” LONG AGO it oc- 
curred to me_ that 
home made salad dressing 
would sell readily and 
help to meet the demand 
for that scarce product. I 
made a few jars of cooked 
salad dressing and took’ 
them to a local store. The 
owner was pleased with 
the idea and found his ; 
customers glad to buy. Now there are repeated orders 
for my home made salad dressing. Other ways to sell 
it might be at a salad stand by your own front gate, or 


through telephone orders. 
. ‘Mrs. Claude H. Kinnick 


Hobby Leads to Business 


H WIFE’s HOBBY of making shell earrings at home 
gave John F. C. Ackerman of Verona, New Jersey 
an idea that developed into Hatco Enterprises, Inc. 
Thinking hospital patients, shut-ins, hobbyists: and 
craftsmen might be interested, he collected shells and 
other materials necessary in earring construction. He 
put materials for 18 pairs of earrings into a ‘kit and of- 
: ’ fered it for $2.50, through 
the mails. A magazine ad- 
vertisement deluged Ack- 
erman with so - many 
orders that expansion was 
necessary. LH-atco was 
established by Ackerman, 
E. Allen Hinrichs, and 
Leonard Treat, all veter- 
ans. Hinrichs, a  profes- 
Vi sional artist, designs the 
kits and writes the instruction pamphlets. A new cata- 
log, featuring kits for all types of costume jewelry, is 
planned, and kits will also go on sale in retail stores. 
The Veterans Administration has approved the kits for 
use in veterans hospitals, and several kits are now used 
for occupational SP work at the Essex County 
Hospital. Hatco believes it will soon be on a production 
line schedule. 








Stanley G. Grayovski 
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Fluffy Yarn Flowers 


ARN FLOWERS for a 

pretty lapel bouquet 
are easy to make with 
green yarn for stems and 
pastel shades for flow- 
ers. Cut a 6-inch strip 
of green yarn. Put the 
green yarn on the pencil 
lengthwise and wind the 
colored yarn around the 

cil and green yarn 
about 15 times. Tie the colored yarn with the green 
yarn as you slip it off. This makes a round, fluffy 
flower and stem. About 20 flowers form a pretty bou- 
quet to wear on a dress or coat. 





Patsy Douglass 


Jumbo Candles Profitable 
Ma“ JUMBO candles 


costs little and brings 
me a good profit. I save 
my candle-ends, beg them 
from my friends, and 
sometimes buy a colored 
candle or two to supple- 
ment my stock of ma- 
terial. I cut off the top 
of an.empty milk-carton, 
and stick a tall candle in 
the center of the carton. To hold the candle upright, 
I run a hatpin through the wick, resting it on the 
sides of the carton. Then I pour melted colored candle- 
ends into the carton, using one color at a time, and 
letting the wax get cold before pouring in another color. 
I add these colored layers until the wax reaches the 
wick of the center candle, which becomes the wick 
of the jumbo candle. When the wax has hardened, I 
cut away the carton with a sharp knife, leaving the 
jumbo candle with its layers of pretty colors. A matching 
or contrasting tile from the dime store makes a stand 
for these candles and increases their value. Jumbo 
candles are decorative, long-lasting, and give good light. 


' Gay Kellogg 


f 














Variety in Novelties 





FP sic SOME paint, ; 
water colors, and a ~_.-... 
coping saw, I started to +. 
see how many different 
things I could make. I 
tried simple wood toys 
and novelties first, but 
soon began to design and 
build larger and more 
complicated projects. I de- 
signed salt and pepper 
sets, including the shakers and their holder, decorated 
with water color pictures of flowers and scenery. I 
built over a hundred different things such as hobo: 
door knockers, bird houses, tables and chairs for 
children, wagons, and wheelbarrows. I filled a whole 
room, and cut out fancy signs to place by our driveway 
to attract tourists. The tourists enjoy coming and seeing 
everything and always buy one or two articles for 
themselves or for gifts. 


James E. Johnston 


Winter Bouquets 


F= WINTER BOUQUETS, the large purple field thistle 
makes beautiful, soft, fluffy white balls, and is a 
fine seller. Pick the long stemmed purple flower after 
it has dried. Pull out the dried purple and cut off 
the side of the base carefully so that it looks like an 
acom cap. Hang the 
thistles upside down in 
the attic to dry until they 
are perfect balls. These 
balls are also fine for flor- 
ist work because they do 
not fall apart—I have had 
some in my house for 
three years. The thistle 
balls sell at $1.00 per 


dozen. 





Nettie E. Lentz 3 
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A Philadelphia couple derives 
happy hours of companionship 
and extra income from creating 


miniature furniture. 


Fr DOLLS CAME to life and fairies 
and elves were suddenly to dance 
out of a book and begin housekeeping 
in our modern times, a suitable place 
for them to purchase tiny furniture 
would be at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. George M. Metzcher in Phila- 
delphia. 

In the Metzcher living room the 
mythical figures would undoubtedly 
have difficulty in choosing from the 
colorful array of doll-sized furniture 
on display. 

Dainty settees sprinkled with gay 
flowers; handsome rockers painted a 
vivid red; practical kitchen tables 
equipped with movable side panels; 
and sturdy foot stools measuring an 
inch high are a few of the creations 
of Metzcher. 


A carpenter by trade, ,Metzcher 
started his hobby about two years 
ago, quite unintentionally. It all be- 
gan when Mrs. Metzcher returned 
home from an afternoon of shopping. 
Among the assorted purchases, Metz- 
cher spied a miniature rocker, reach- 
ing only about six inches in height. 
His trained eye immediately ‘scanned 
the tiny piece of furniture and he 

used to examine the trinket more 
closely. It was identical in structure 
to a full sized rocker, and he marveled 
at the perfection of the attractive 
knickknack. 

As he fingered the price tag— 





=> 


plainly stamped $3.50—an idea~ was 
slowly forming in the back of Metz- 
cher’s mind. Why couldn’t he, an 
experienced carpenter, also construct 
similar objects? he asked himself/over 
and over. At least it ‘was worth a 
try. 


Immediately after dinner that 


night, Metzcher descended to the. 


cellar, uncovered his box of miscel- 
laneous carpenter tools, and began to 
shape his first miniature rocker. Since 
that evening two years ago, Metzcher 
has sold about 50 such rockers, at $3 
each, collecting $150. In addition he 
has sold many other pieces of small 
furniture. 


NLY THE VERY ordinary carpenter 
tools are used by Metzcher. A 
light hammer, a plane, a chisel, a drill, 
sand paper, and a coping saw are the 
essentials he needs for constructing 
his furniture. : 


The wood used is poplar and white 
pine, and Metzcher purchases 200 or 
300 square feet at one time. 


After. successfully experimenting 
with rockers, Metzcher expanded his 
“furniture shop” and began to build 
a variety of household necessities. A 
utility table for the kitchen was one 
of his earliest pieces. The table stands 
about four inches high, and is easily 
adjustable. It is complete with folding 
sides which work exactly as a regular 


‘ 
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Josephine S. Prazdnie 


kitchen table. 

Siraight-backed chairs, selling for 
$1.25 each were designed to match 
the table, and together they make an 
attractive kitchen set. 


Living room-furniture was Metz- 
cher’s next inspiration, and he de- 
signed a clever settee which would 
be the envy of any doll house owner. 
The settees, which sell for $2.50, are 
covered first with a coat of black 
paint, and then gaily decorated with 
hand painted flowers. A matching 
foot stool, about two inches high, may 
also be obtained for 75 cents. __ 


Meo INVITED his wife to 
share in his delightful hobb 
by painting the furniture after each 
piece was sand papered to a satin- 
smooth finish. The real cost of the 
hobby is centered in the painting, 
Metzcher explains, for only an ex- 
pensive type of enamel is used. Paint 
brushes, ranging from 50 cents to $2 
had to be purchased, and also tubes 
of oil paint, costing from 50 cents to 
70 cents a tube. A wide variety of 
colors was selected, especially vivid 
shades to contrast with the dark furni- 
ture. 

In addition to being head painter, 
Mrs. Metzcher also selects new de- 
signs to be made by her husband. 
Memories of happy childhood days 
prompted Mrs. Metzcher to suggest 
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the creation of a doll cradle. These 
popular items now sell for $2.25. 

Another practical idea suggested by 
Mrs. Metzcher was the making of 
small trough-shaped containers, sell- 
ing for $2.50 each. The miniature 
boxes fit easily into any room, and 
may be used attractively to hold cigar- 
ettes. 

Making miniature furniture as a 
hobby proved to be very satisfying 
and enjoyable to this pleasant couple, 
and before they were aware of their 
expanded rate of production, many 
pieces accumulated. At first, samples 
of the furniture were generously 
given to friends of the Metzchers, 
and were highly praised. 

At the suggestion of his thoughtful 
wife, Metzcher gathered odd pieces 
of furniture together and showed 
them to the owner of a neighborhood 


before the amazed stares of every- 
one, she defiantly plopped down into 
the delicate framework and crushed it 
to fragments. 


OX DAY A customer requested 
Metzcher to build a bed and 
bureau for her young daughter's doll. 
When the set was completed, Mrs. 
Metzcher’s skilled. fingers sewed a 
soft quilted mattress and pillow to 
match. Later sets were painted pink 
or blue, and were padded with alter- 
nating colored mattresses. 

The bureau is about seven inches 
wide and ten inches high, and may 
also be used to store handkerchiefs 
and jewelry. Moderately . priced, 
about 30 complete bed-and-bureau 
sets have been sold. 

The financial“ profit gained by 
Metzcher from his furniture building 





When George Metzcher discovered the fun in making doll-size furniture 
he invited his wife to share it. He makes the furniture; she paints it. 


novelty shop. An agreement was 
made to have the tiny furniture prom- 
inently displayed in the store win- 
dow, and interested customers were 
to be directed to the Metzcher ad- 
dress where purchases could be made. 

The venture proved successful 
from the very start, and customers 
were soon invading the cozy atmos- 
phere of the Metzcher home. One 
rocker purchased for a 2-year-old girl 
had a sad ending, Metzcher recalls. 
The youngster attempted to use the 
chair. for her own convenience, and 


has never been accurately compiled. 
The enjoyable hours he spends at his 
hobby are all that interest this happy 
carpenter. During the winter months 
with more leisure time at his com- 


mand, Metzcher produces increased ° 


amounts of his furniture. 

To Metzcher and his wife, their 
hobby is profitable in more ways than 
just financially. It is a pleasant past- 
time for the couple and helps to 
brighten the lives of many children 
who use—and enjoy—their tiny furni- 
ture. 












SASHATCHEWAN 
SANTA CLAUS 


I you saw the motion picture, 
“Road to Utopia,” you prob- 
ably remember the scenes in 
which Santa Claus appeared. 
The red-clad old gentleman and 
four of his reindeer journeyed 
to Hollywood to take part in 
the film, not from the North 
Pole, but from Porcupine 
Plains, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
For Santa, in this case, is J. J. 
Dalke who has made a hobby 
of training reindeer to pull in 
harness. 

Explaining how he first be- 
came interested in this unusual 
hobby, Dalke says: “When just 
a young boy, I was thrilled to 
receive a reindeer as a pet. I re- 
membered pictures of Santa 
Claus and his reindeer and 
wanted to harness my pet, al- 
though everyone told me it 
couldn’t be done.” But Dalke 
went ahead and did it and to- 
day he has nine reindeer which 
he has trained to pull in 
harness. 

It has proved a profitable 
hobby indeed. When “Road to 
Utopia” was about to go into 
production it was found that 
harness-broken reindeer were 
needed for several Christmas 
scenes. A Paramount executive 
happened to hear of the trained 
deer in Saskatchewan and got 
in touch with Dalke. 

The animals travelled to Cal- 
ifornia in a specially heated ex- 
press car of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, their transporta- 
tion costs amounting to more 
than $1,600. From Hollywood 
they first went to Reno, Ne- 
vada, then moved to “location” 
at June Lake, California, where 
there was more snow. Two 
other reindeer from Milwaukee 
were used to make up a team of 
six for the film. 

Dalke finds that training 
reindeer is a fascinating hobby 
but one which requires much 
time and patience. He has al- 
ways been very fond of animals 


and, in addition to his reindeer, 
has two pet black bears. 


—Marion Boucher 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Poinsettias Pay My 
Taxes 


Sarah Jones 


Oz LITTLE Friorma town of 
Stuart depends almost entirely 
on its winter tourist business for its 
economic well-being. No matter how 
poor one is in the summer months, 
one can look forward to the coming 
of the winter tourist season that will 
fill our town with visitors escaping 
the snow and icy blasts of their north- 
ern homes, while soaking up our sun- 
shine, and enjoying our famous fish- 
ing. 

Everyone has or tries to have ways 
by which they get some income from 
the tourists. Although I needed an 
extra bit of cash the worst way, en- 
vied those who were able to capitalize 
on the season for their own good, and 
ardently wished I could do. like- 
wise, there seemed to be no way I 
could realize one cent from the influx 
of tourists. I am. a semi-invalid, I 
couldn’t even take a job as waitress or 
chambermaid in a tourist hotel. I had 
no spare rooms to rent, as my tiny 
house was hardly equal to our fam- 
ily’s needs. A few extra dollars would 
make such a difference in my budget, 
and here were all these tourists with 
money to burn bringing economic se- 
curity to so many others, and I was 


going along in my old penny-pinch- 
ing, dollar-stretching way. 
I pondered over it a great deal. 


There was one thing that I did have 


that the tourists liked. I have always 
been a great lover of flowers, and my 
small yard was.a riot of blooms. 
Across the front of my lot is a hedge 
of flaming poinsettias. Tourists pass- 
ing on the road outside, often stopped 
their cars, came in, and took pictures 
against a background of poinsettias. 
I was always glad to give anyone an 
armful of the blooms. I never refused 
a person a poinsettia who asked for 
one. I am afraid I had come to be 
called “The Poinsettia Lady’ by 
many of our winter visitors. I never 
charged for these blooms. ‘They were 
just hospitably shared with these 
strangers who hed come to our town. 
Then too, poinsettias so often wilt 
quickly in spite of all our efforts that 
I couldn’t have felt exactly honest to 
take money for them. Although the 
flowers. are always gathered fresh 
from the stalks, the survival prop- 
erty of the species is so poor that one 
cannot put much dependence in it. 


r June, 1945, I trimmed ‘back my 
poinsettias, and instead of sticking 
the cuttings haphazardly into the 
bed, I filled empty Number 2 tin cans 
with soil and stuck a clipping into 
each one. They soon sent out a pair 
of glossy leaves, then strong roots. I 
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watered and fertilized them carefully, 
and they responded gratefully to my 
care.. In August I cut them back vig- 
orously, as I did. the others growing 
outdoors, in order to be assured of 
Christmas blooms. 

There is no florist in our little 
town. I have always had a secret de- 
sire to open such a business, yet lack 
of capital has always prevented me. 
But when I saw my gloriously bloom- 
ing potted poinsettias I had the old 
urge more strongly than ever. 

set the cans in the grass around 
the coconut trees in my front yard. 
The poinsettia hedge across the front 
of the lot was already scarlet in early 
December. My tourist acquaintances 
began to stop their cars, coming in to 
admire and receive an armful of 
blooms. They saw my potted poin- 
settias and were overjoyed when | 
told them I was going to sell them for 
75 cents apiece for Christmas. I sold 
several before the Yuletide season 
came, They were such a nice size to 
put on the bedside table of a sick per- 
son. I did nothing to camouflage the 
tin containers, leaving that to the 
whims and tastes of the individual 
purchaser. The silvery can was at- 
tractive in itself, and many left it as 
it was or put it in a jardiniere for a 
table decoration. 


WAS SURPRISED at the briskness of 

‘my sales. I had started with 250 
and by January 1, I did not have a 
potted flower left, although I was still 
getting daily calls for them. 

Perhaps you wouldn’t have been 
happy and proud over the money | 
had made, but I was. It paid the in- 
surance and the taxes on my house, 
and I thought it wonderful that the 
place had carried itself. Although | 
had nothing left to buy the luxuries 
I would have liked to have had, and 
had long desired, that did not matter 
too much, for I have lived so long 
without luxuries I hardly miss them. 
I did have the inner satisfaction of 
having known success, and _ that 
meant a great deal. | had made no 
expensive investments so I had no 
large bills to eat up my little income. 
It had all been pure profit in more 
ways than one. I had asked each pur- 
chaser to register as he or she bought, 
and I have sent each of them several 


.cards telling how to care for their 


potted .poinsettia, so it would bloom 
again this Christmas. I love to think 
how my little flowers have brightened 
many a dull corner of this world, for 
the tourists carefully carried the cans 
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home with them in their cars when 
they left in the spring. 

‘I love my hobby, and this year I 
increased my ~number of plants 
greatly. If they don’t all sell, they 
won't be left on my hands, for I 
can always give them away, or plant 
them on some vacant lot where they 
will be a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 


Year ‘Round 


Santa Claus 
David Markstein 


GF T. Harpy of New Orleans 
has been playing Santa Claus to 
more than 40 neighborhood children 
day is 
Christmas for the boys and girls in 
his neighborhood. It all started when 
Hardy, a disabled veteran of World 
War I, made a sandbox for his small 


nephew. Since then he has turned 


out children’s‘ and dolls’ roller- 
coasters, Ferris wheels, flying horses, 
airplanes, elevated trains and picture 
theaters, to name only a few. 
During the first World War 
Hardy contracted infantile paralysis, 
which accounts for his inability to 
walk. He can, however, drive a car 
with special equipment. A low chair, 
one foot from the floor, equipped 


‘with wheels, enables him to ma- 


neuver his way in and about his 
house and workshop. 

Providing children of the neigh- 
borhood with the sturdy playthings 
he cuts out, not only serves to oc- 
cupy Hardy’s-time, but also furnishes 
him with plenty of the joy that comes 
from watching happy children. There 
is nothing he likes better than creat- 
ing a new toy, putting it together 
and waiting for shrieks of joy from 
the neighborhood children when they 
view it for the first time. This hobby 
gives Guy Hardy more satisfaction 


than any job or career could possi 
provide. ieee 


HEN Harpy ‘starts his self- 

made roller coaster going, chil- 
dren throughout the neighborhood, 
who are well acquainted with the 
familiar noise, gather in the back 
yard before he can say “Robinson 
Crusoe.” The roller coaster is one 
of the most popular of his hobby 
jobs. Free rides around the tracks 
are given to all of the kids. Once 


two nursery schools visited Hardy at 
the same time. All 40 boys and girls, 
as well as their teachers enjoyed the 
rides that day. 

“During the first three years of our 
marriage,” relates Mrs. Hendy, “Guy 
made kitchen gadgets, furniture, 
mantelpieces, ornaments and every 
type of wooden gadget conceivable, 
for me. When the house was filled, 
he was forced to turn to the 
garage. When neighborhood children 
glimpsed the sandbox he made for 
my nephew, they began asking for 
toys. Guy purchased a pile of ply- 
wood and mahogany, set up his head- 
quarters in the yard, and soon. had 
our garage so crammed that the car 
has been standing in the driveway 
for two whole years.” 


ARDY, WHO DOES most of his 
work out of the goodness of his 
heart, has sold his toys only once. 
And that was when & number of 
toys got completely out of hand and 
threatened to force him into new — 
and unobtainable — quarters. Only 
last Christmas he gave away $200 
worth of cradles, sandboxes, rock- 
ing horses, doll beds and children’s 
furniture. The popularity of his toys, 
however, gives assurance that if it 
became necessary, Hardy could turn 
his hobby into a money-making en- 
terprise. 
“I seldom like to make the same 
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thing twice,” he says. “It is a lot 
more interesting when I make one 
thing and then begin to make some- 
thing that is entirely different. When 
the little girls of the neighborhood 
saw a wooden doll carriage I made, 
I got more and more requests for 
duplicates. For a solid week I turned 
out two a day in mahogany; finally 
I had to refuse to make more, or I’d 
still be making them. 
“Unusual and fantastic things like 
the stage scenery I built for a neigh- 
borhood play are the most fun. The 
play was Aladdin and His Wonder- 
ful Lamp—and I made a golden 
castle with medieval towers and tur- 
rets. It was constructed of beaver- 


board and stood 4% feet high. 


“Anything that will please the kids 
I try.to make. One of their favorites, 
and one that I particularly like, is 
the Buck Rogers creation. It is made 
to look streamlined. I called it “The 
Stratosphere.’ It has ‘Mystic Zone, 
80,000 Feet’ painted on one side and 
‘Sub-Zero, 50,000 Feet’ with a cres- 
cent and stars on the other. “The 
Stratosphere’ hangs from a slanted 
rope stretched across the yard. I at- 
tach ‘The Stratosphere’ to the highest 
end and when released it whizzes 
down.” 


HE ROLLER COASTER, however, 
remains the most popular of all 
the toys in Hardy’s collection. This 


Like Santa Claus’s workshop at the North Pole, Guy Hardy’s neigh- 
borhood shop in New Orleans is filled with materials and toys in various 
stages of completion. 
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is principally because the children 
themselves can ride it. The 30-foot 
run is strong and safe—even for 


adults. The coaster’s frame is white 


and the coaster is painted a bright 
red and blue. 

Guy Hardy built the coaster with- 
out plans, mathematical calculations, 
blueprints or drawings of any kind. 
Like the majority of his toys, it is 
entirely his own design. “When he 
finished the job,” Mrs. Hardy points 
out, “it slanted down 99 and 44-100 
per cent perfect, which isn’t surpris- 
ing for Guy. He never plans or de- 
signs any of his creations before 
hand, just crosses the bridges when 
he comes to them, and everything 
always comes out fine.” 


Shirt Surgeon 
Mary McCourt Anderson 


4 es PRESENT SHIRT shortage, result- 
ing from the war, has created a 
new and extremely lucrative part time 
occupation for Mrs. M. P. Zipperian 
of Butte, Montana, whose hobby has 
long been sewing, She repairs worn 
shirts. This practical hobby calls for 
little experience, and best of all, en- 
tails almost no overhead, unless one 
opens a small business establishment 
for the purpose. 

Almost every housewife has, at one 
time or another, turned shirt collars, 
shortened sleeves or reversed frayed 
cuffs for the masculine members in 
her family. These common repairs 
occur.in the life of almost every shirt. 

By turning her husband’s, worn 
collars and cuffs, Mrs. Zipperian has 
been able to prolong the life of all his 
present day shirts, 

“Surely,” she mused one day while 
sewing a new collar on an old shirt, 
“there must be other men who would 
like this service, particularly the bach- 
elors who have no one to do it for 
them.” | 

That evening: Mrs. Zipperian 
talked the matter over with her hus- 


band. Both agreed the venture would , 


entail only a small expense item, the 
rent of a small shop on the city’s 
main street. For a nominal cost she 
was able to obtain a tiny eight-by- 
eight room. She called it “Bachelor's 
Service.” Immediately she was 
swamped with customers and every 
customer brought a bundle consist- 
ing of his favorite shirts to be re- 
paired. So great was the volume of 


trade, Mrs. Zipperian hired an assist- 
ant. i 


I SPITE OF MANY unusual requests 
from various customers this dimi- 
nutive blonde matron with the cheery 
smile endeavors to meet’ all demands 
to the best of her. ability. One ser- 
vice man wanted long sleeves sewed 
on his short sleeved navy work shirts 
so he could wear them on his present 
civilian job. 

When she found her customers 
were not limited to bachelors, Mrs. 
Zipperian renamed her establishment 
“The Shirt Hospital.” Worn, wilted 
and frayed shirts are given a new 
lease on life there. It is gratifying to 
Mrs. Zipperian to know she has 
added many more months of service 
to the lives of hundreds of shirts. 

Mrs. Zipperian offers several ser- 
vices in her shirt hospital. Here col- 
lars are turned, buttons sewed on, 
button holes made, sleeves shortened, 
new collars replace those too worn 
for turning, shirt sides are taken in, 


‘zippers set and frayed cuffs turned. 


Big shirts are made small and, where 
possible, small ones made larger. 


N OW, IN ANSWER to many requests, 
Mrs. Zipperian has added an- 
other service to her list. When cus- 
tomers brought new material and 
begged her to make it into shirts she 
did. At present she is unable to ob- 
tain the materials from wholesalers, 
so she watches the local store count- 
ers for available shirt material and 
washable remnants as well. She looks 
out especially for white material. 
Since she must pay retail prices the 
cost of her tailor-made shirt is.about 


. $7.50. When wholesalers back East 


are able to- fill all her orders for 


-shirting this price will be reduced. 


Mrs. Zipperian opened another 
shirt hospital in the growing city of 
Great Falls, Montana and it has built 
up a large volume of trade in just 
a few weeks. This hobbyist is ‘well 
pleased and well paid with her new 
venture. The i is simple and the 
financial returns have amazed Mrs. 
Zipperian. Another major source of 
satisfaction to her is the hundreds 
of satisfied customers she has made 
happy by prolonging their dwindling 
paca of precious shirts. 

What Mrs. Zipperian has done, in 
Butte and Great Falls can be accom- 
plished in other cities all over the 
country where this service is not al- 
ready available. If an ambitious house 
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wife does not wish to open a shop, 
then even a small sign on her house 
or a line in the local newspaper's 
classified advertising will earn her 
plenty of pin money. 


Seeking Personal 


Histories 
Nell Murbarger 


 Biapeense “LOST GRAVES” may 
sound like a strange and some- 
what macabre hobby to the unini- 
tiated. Personally, after following this 
exciting and intensely interesting 
quest for nearly 25 years, it is im- 
possible for me to: conceive of any 
avocation that could possibly equal 
it for attracting one’s unflagging in- 
terest. Also, of late, I’ve discovered 
that my hobby offers possibilities for 
substantial financial profit. 
California, my native state, has 
had a particularly colorful past and 
is rich in historical lore. Scattered 
throughout her mountains and des- 
erts are these “lost graves”—the final 
resting places of. unsung pioneers, 
gamblers, miners and road agents. 
Over a grass-grown mound, far from 
civilization, will stand a crude marker 
of board or native stone. Inscribed 
thereon, in the simplest of language, 
will be the name and record of one 
who lived and died perhaps three- 
quarters of a century or more ago. 
ME WORK FREQUENTLY takes me 
into the back country, and long 
ago I began recording and photo- 
graphing these solitary graves. As 
time went on, I found I was no 
longer content to know merely the 
name, age and date of death of the 
persons concerned. I began seeking 
out the oldest inhabitant in the 
neighborhood in the hope that he or 
she could further enlighten me. 
Not always have my efforts been 
crowned by success, but oh the thrill 
of finding some toothless old moun- 
taineer or desert dweller who either 
remembers the deceased from per- 
sonal acquaintance, or who recalls 


anecdotes about the man told him by ' 


his parents, Strangely, I have found 
that almost invariably these old tim- 
ers have forgotten about the dead 
man virtually everything we younger 
persons are wont to consider “impor- 
tant.” Seldom do they mention the 
man’s social standing, his morals 
Cunless they were very bad!) or his 
politics. Instead, they are more apt 
to recall that he liked to eat pigs’ 
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knuckles for breakfast and that he 
could play “Money Musk” on the 
fiddle the fastest of anyone they ever 
knew. 
Whenever possible, I supplement 
these “eye-witness” interviews with 
data gleaned from local newspaper 
files of that day and age. If the de- 
was either famous or infamous 
in his community, or if he died in 
a spectacular manner—as so many of 
these pioneer citizens did!—it is a 
pretty safe gamble that the old files 
will contain mention of his demise. 


B. THE TIME | had collected these 
“lost graves” histories for a few 
years, I came to realize that no other 
single factor so enhanced the enjoy- 
ment of my mountain and desert trips 
as did this quest. Tracing down the 
individual stories was like following 
a thrilling mystery novel with clue 
piled upon clue and intrigue crop- 
ping up at the most unexpected 
points. 

Not until about a year ago did I 
learn that this fascinating game had 
its lucrative side as a Selectin 
a few of the more notable stories 
had uncovered as a result of 23 years 
of “graveyard sleuthing,” I wrote a 
2,000 word article at sent it to a 
national magazine. It sold the first 
time out and brought me a nice 


check. I now have another such ° 


article in preparation, the latter deal- 
ing exclusively with desert graves. 
While it is stil in the embryo stage, 
there is even possibility of a book 
concerning my graveyard experi- 
ences. 


HAT SORT OF stories do I un- 


cover? Every sort. Tragedy, 
comedy, pathos, drama and melo- 
drama. 


For example: Three miles from 
Tule Spring in Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia, Ttound a grave marked 

JAMES DAYTON 
Died 1898 
Ri. P: 

Inquiry revealed that Dayton was 
one of the managers of the Furnace 
Creek ranch. One day he started to 
Daggett, 140 miles distant, driving a 
mule team. Overtaken by a terrific 
desert sandstorm, he tied his mules 
to a mesquite tree and turned the 
wagon box over himself as a means 
of protection from the searing blast. 
Two weeks later, he was found under 
the wagon box, smothered to death, 
and was interred at the scene of the 
tragedy. His mules had likewise per- 


ished and their bones still litter the 
grave. 


N LONELY SourDouGH Canyon in 
the Panamint Mountains there 
are 57 known graves. Rising over 
one of these is a weatherbeaten head- 
board reading: 
IN MEMORY OF 
Robert McKenny 
Died April 17, 1875 
Aged 30 years, 3 months, 


13 days 
Old newspaper Files revealed that 
McKenny had been losing heavily 


at a faro establishment owned by 
one James Bruce. One day he met 
Bruce coming down the street whist- 
ling merrily, “All’s Right With the 
World.” It was more than McKenny 
could take. His hand sped to his hip. 
He fired four shots, the first knock- 
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ing Bruce to the and the 
fourth entring the fallen man’s back. 

Although almost mortally wound- 
ed, Bruce managed to draw his own 
gun and of his six shots, four found 
tg mark. McKenny died the next 

ay. 

After hovering between life and 
death for several weeks, Bruce even- 
tually recovered. Of subsequent de- 
velopments the reader must draw his 
own conclusion . . . Sometime later 
the mining camp closed down. Ev- 
eryone but Bruce departed for 
greener pastures. The ex-gambler re- 
mained behind, sole occupant of the 
ieee town. As long as he lived he 
aithfully tended the grave of Robert 
McKenny, the victim of his gun. . . 

It is uncovering stories like that 
which makes collecting “lost graves” 
such a fascinating pursuit: 








“My wife won't let me have a darkroom.” 
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Pursuing a hobby begun in his 
boyhood, a California clergyman 
has carved more than 500 pieces 


of exquisite furniture. 


A SMALL BOY was driving a wagon 
through the hills of Macon 
County in his native North Carolina 
when a sight by the side of the road 
compelled him to rein up and climb 
down for a better look. 


Beneath a large oak tree a tiny 
and fragile woman was carving on a 
massive piece of wood. The lad stared 
in fascination. Finally he spoke up: 

“You are so little and weak to 
handle that scalpel, let me try it.” 

This road-side incident was the 
start of a lifelong and remunerative 
hobby of wood carving for the curious 
Southern lad. Years have passed but 
the thrill of putting a knife to a fine 
piece of wood still holds for Dr. E. 
J. Bulgin, Long Beach, California 
clergyman, who tells with earnestness 
how this boyhood incident influenced 
his life. 

At the time, Bulgin, one of 10 
children in a struggling family, was 
hauling swill at $2 a load. He learned 
that the little woman under the oak 
tree had recently sold a hand-carved 
bedstead for $500. 
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He thought to himself that it 
would take a long time hauling swill 
to’earn such an amount. He was well 
aware of the difficult times his fam- 
ily endured with all the children to 
feed and clothe. As he expresses it 
now, it was “root, hog, or die.” 


@o yrounc Butcrn began to carve. 

His father, an expert’ cabinet 
maker who served his apprenticeship 
in England, helped him to learn 
about the various types of wood and 
identify them. The lad learned about 
a man, Ben Pittman, who had con- 
ducted a wood carving school for 
boys and girls in Missouri and then 
had moved to Cincinnati. They start- 
ed corresponding. Pittman became in- 
terested in the young North Caro- 
linian, and by mail gave him invalu- 
able technical advice in wood carv- 
ing. 

Soon Bulgin was turning out richly 
carved picture frames, bedsteads, 
dressets, tables, screens, placards, and 
similar objects. He became so capable 


that by selling these articles he was 


Madelyn Davidson 
Photographs by Hubert McClain 


able to educate himself and help edu- 
cate his brothers and sisters as well. 
Later he obtained a doctor of divinity 
degree from Illinois College in Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, and began his career 
as a minister and evangelist. 

“Don’t tell me a boy can’t do what 
he wants to, if he wants to badly 
enough,” says Dr. Bulgin, who de- 
clares firmly that evegyone should 
have a hobby. 

As the minister sits in his com- 
fortable apartment he is surrounded 
by ‘the solid works of art which he 
has created in his leisure time. He is 
six feet tall, gaunt and pale, with 
ruffled gray hair and very blue eyes. 


“Too many people spend all their 
time ‘making a living’ and have very 
little time left for ‘real living,’ ” is the 
way he puts it. “Every boy and girl 
should be trained in some substantial — 
hobby, something they could fall back — 
upon to’earn a living if necessary. St. 
Paul was a tent-maker. If he had not 
had this craft he would have accomp- 
lished very little among his people, as 
beggars were greatly looked down — 
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While he sits on one-of the products of his carving art, a heavy chair. 
Dr. E. J. Bulgin calls attention to three others: a screen showing elephant. 
feeding in the forest; a children’s dining bench, and a side board. 


upon in those days. St. Paul was in- 
dependent financially because he had 
learned this useful hobby.” 
Adding his usual philosophical 
touch, Dr. Bulgin says: “If people 
can’t do what they like, then they 
should learn to like what they do.” 


O@ oF Dr. Butcin’s first exper- 
iences' in carving was upon 


a maple brought from Eng- 


land. The owner of the wood, a little 
Englishman, asked Bulgin to carve 
him a bedstead. The youth worked 
diligently and long, but was irritated 
by the constant presence and gratu- 
itous advice of the Britisher. Bulgin 
accidentally broke off a portion of a 
leaf that he was carving. The Eng- 
lishman poured loud oaths and con- 
demnation upon him. Bulgin’ could 
not patch it up because such practice 
is against the: code of wood carvers. 
The wood is discarded for new. But 
this piece of bird’s-eye maple was im- 

rtant to the tempestuous little Eng- 
ishman. Bulgin told him if he would 


go away for a while he could remedy 
the situation without patching. Then, 
very adroitly, he carved a worm eat- 
ing on the remaining piece of the 
leaf. 

When the customer returned he 
said sharply: “Where is the rest of 
that leaf?” 

“You fool,” replied Bulgin, “the 
worm has eaten it.” 

Young Bulgin received $250 for his 
work. The Englishman was as dem- 
onstrative in his satisfied acceptance 
of the finished product as he had 
been in his disappointment over the 
mistake. He opined that it was bet- 
ter than the original design. 


HILE PREACHING in Detroit, 

about ten years ago, Dr. Bul- 
gin arranged to display a hand carved 
walnut bedstead in a shop window. 
Henry Ford passed by, paused, and 
read the history of the wood out of 
which the bed had been carved. The 
old walnut came from the courthouse 
in which Abraham Lincoln first re- 


ceived his law training. Ford sent a 
man to see Dr. Bulgin. Asked if he 
needed a car, Dr. Bulgin replied that 
he did. The swap was made. The 
minister received a brand new Ford 
with extra headlights, heater, radio 
and a filled tank of gasoline. 

An example of the pastor's art is 
a 28-inch high end table in the din- 
ing room of his apartment. He fash- 
ioned it of Circassian walnut. The 
two front legs are sculptured god 
desses patterned after a Swiss design: 
one is the Goddess of Fruit and the 
other is the Goddess of Literature: 

Dr. Bulgin relates that he once sold 
this little table for $450 but later 
paid a higher price to get it bach. 
“I do not like to part with my child. 
ren,” is his comment. 

He tells how, through a swap, he 
once acquired a large piece of black 
walnut. Some boys in Tennessee 
were saving the wood to build a cof- 
fin for their father but they decided 
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to trade it to Bulgin for lessons in 
wood carving. 

The evangelist made it into a 
lounge 7 feet long and 3% feet wide. 
The piece is rich in intricate design. 
There is a large-sized lion with a 
lamb resting between its paws. There 
is a wolf emerging from bushes with 
a little child leading it by the ear. 
There are floral decorations, palm 
leaves and Biblical quotations. He 
has been offered $500 for the lounge 
but will not part with it for anv 
price, saying: “There is no real money 
value for a man who loves his own 
work and appreciates it as much as 


I do.” 


D*' Buicin’s Busy scalpel has 
hewn seven complete rooms of 
furniture. His dinette set is according 
to a Dutch pattern and is made of 


(Above) Dr. and Mrs. Bul- 
gin haven’t started to build 
their new home yet but they 
do have the front door—hand 
carved by Dr. Bulgin from 


biack wainui. 


(Left) Dr. Bulgin draws 
the designs for his carving. 
on strong tissue paper, 4s 
shown, and with a spurred 
tracing wheel transfers them 
to the face of the wood to be 
carved. The marks are then 
emphasized with white crayon. 
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black walnut. It includes two benches 
(Dutch children always sat upon 
benches instead of chairs), two chairs 
and a heavy drop-leaf table which is 
54 inches across with the leaves ex- 
tended. The table top is two inches 
thick. The carving is a beautiful oak 
leaf design with acorns on legs and 
rails. On the drop leaves is inscribed 
an old Scotch blessing: 
“Some have meat and cannot eat; 
“Some can eat and have not meat. 
“But we have meat and we can eat. 
“For which the Lord be praised.” 
The dinette set represents 2,500 
hours of hand carving. An offer of 
$2,500 for the set has been refused. 
Dr. Bulgin created a beautiful and 
strikingly unusual coffee table from 
Brazilian walnut. He says this rare 
wood is extremely valuable because it 
will not split. He used one solid piece 
three feet in diameter for the table. 
Scrolls and sunflowers decorate the 
top and carved in large letters are the 
friendly words: “Sup With Us,” and 
“Be Friends.” A serviceable drawer 
can be pulled out from either side 
of the table. He values this at $400, 
but it’s not for sale. 






jo Dr. Butcin says he 
carves without art training, he 
acknowledges that he received help 
from a friend, Lewis W. Hinkey. 
who fashioned the King’s chair of 
Norway. Hinkey instructed the min 
ister in perspective, aiding him in the 
problem of depicting some swallows 
in flight. This design flourished on 
a massive double bedstead valued at 
$2,500. The headboard is inscribed 
“Good Night,” set in a pattern of 


swallows flying home. On the [oot- 
board, also with the swallow design. 
are the words “Good Morning.” 

Dr. Bulgin draws his. own designs 


Dr. Bulgin holds some of the prin- 
cipal tools of the wood carving art. 
From left to right are a broad chisel 
about 1% inches wide at blade; a 
veiner, a narrow V shaped chisel used 
in cutting fine lines as in leaves and 
small intricate work, and the fish tail. 
a carved blade chisel with an offset 
line from the handle so that it may be 
used to carve rounded figures. 




















A little raw linseed vil, applied with 
an old felt hat, is the only finish that 
Dr. Bulgin will tolerate on his com- 
pleted pieces. Varnish, he says, would 
obscure the grain and texture of the 




































and then stencils them onto the wood. 
He has two full sets of woodcarving 
tools, including 50 different chisels. 
Two of his most used tools are a 
fishtail fashioning instrument and a 
veiner. The first, which resembles a 
fishtail, is used in forming lifelike 
shapes of, grapes and leaves, birds, 
sunflowers, and the like. The veiner 
is for more minute. work, such as 
creating the veins of leaves, stems. 
and other delicate tracery. 

Dr. Bulgin is almost fanatical about 
the idea that the effect obtained 
must avoid the appearance of an imi- 
tation. “Chisel marks should never 
be sanded away,” he emphasizes. 
“They establish the character of an 
original woodcarving.” He is deci- 
sive in his demand that the grain 
and texture of the wood should 
speak for itself. This is why he never 
resorts to using varnish on a finished 
piece. The effect would be “too com- 
mercial.” as he puts it. His last step 
Continued on page S7 





















*, UCCESSFUL TRAPPING is not a mat- 

ter of luck but the preparation, in 
the opinion of Giibert Bayliss, who, 
for the last 19 years, has found an 
unfailing source of income in selling 
Furs. 

Bayliss has moved around a bit 
since his lowa farm days and his 
earnings from his traps have fluctu- 
ated in different localities. From a 
few dollars a season as a farm youth 
with a few traps, Bayliss has made as 
much as $1,800 annually, and this for 
several years while living on a 
wooded acreage in Wisconsin. _ 
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He has yet to find an area in some 
28 states in which he’s travelled or 
lived where a few traps could not be 
set out and made pay. 

The first year Bayliss bought a few 
traps and ran a line near his home 
he earned $36 in cash and several 
hundred dollars worth of practical 
experience. 

Close attention to small details, 
that’s the difference between a good 
return on the season and simply walk: 
ing through the woods checking 
empty traps. : 

“Animals,” he explains, “have 4 
highly developed sense of smell and 
you must guard against getting thie 
human scent on traps. Some trappers 
boil their traps in a solution of watet 
and walnut shucks and virtually all 
experienced ones wear heavy buck- 
skin gloves when they are setting out 
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of their lines. the only efficient way to operate. 
ag “Don’t ever cut a stake from a tree From your records you will be able 
be near your traps as the animals will be to tell the traps that are showing a 
quick to notice the tree‘and steer return and the ones that aren't. 
xd clear of it. That’s why we always cut “Out of 250 traps I expect to make 
rs our stakes before we start out with $1,000 this year, and to do that | 
* our traps. You must be careful about must make every trap pay its way.” 
m things as insignificant as snapping From footprints and “slides” at the 
1s the hanging limb of a tree. These water's edge, Bayliss locates the musk- 
od animals are sharp—and wary. rat’s den, the entrance to which is 
Vk. : usually under water. His next move 
Or THE 103-acrE wooded tract in jg to drive a stake on the bank near 
ne Platte county, Missouri, that now the den and another in the water. 
serves as a base of operations for this Between’ the two stakes a wire is 
a outdoor hobbyist, several weeks of suspended and to this is attached 
* intensive preparation precede the op- the chain from the trap. Under this 
wi ening of the season. arrangement the animal drowns. An- 
* His traps are taken from storage other plan is to fasten the trap to a 
tet and then sorted and numbered. Each tone in deep water, chain’s length. 
al trap is put in good working condi- ‘ 
ck- 
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tion; broken chains are overhauled, 
weakened springs replaced, and loos- 
ened pans repaired. 

Once the traps are repaired they 
are then washed down with used 
motor oil saved from his car. 

Throughout the late summer and 
early fall, Bayliss studies his acreage 
carefully and tries to familiarize him- 
self with the tracks and haunts of 
the animals so when the season opens 
he can set his trap lines where he can 
expect the maximum return. 

Bayliss approaches his hobby in 
a business like way, keeping accur- 
ate records on each trap throughout 
the season. 

“Keeping books,” he explains, “is 










By keeping books and paying close 
attention to details, trapper Gilbert 
Bayliss makes as much as $1,800 


a year on furs. 









































HE AMATEUR TRAPPER will find 
his match in the muskrat. The 
animal isn’t difficult to trap but hold- 
ing him is another matter. Muskrats 
do not tear or pull out, but twist out. 
When a muskrat is caught in a trap, 
it will start twisting around, always 
twisting the same way until free. 
Occasionally, a good set may be 
found in shallow water and here it’s 
advisable to set the traps in about 
three inches of water. In this case, 
the rat will swim over the trap with 
his front feet but will be caught by a 
hind: leg. A muskrat, usually can’t 
twist its way to freedom when caught 
by a hind leg. 





Before setting out his trap lines for the season, Gilbert Bayliss (left) spends 
several days sorting, oiling, and repairing his traps. (Bottom right) Bayliss 
Prepares successful snare for coons and skunks before covering with leaves. 
, Top hy prize coyote pelt. (Middle) a raccoon skin, and (Lower right), a 
Ox pelt. 
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if traps are placed near slides and 
do not produce sufficient pelts new 
locations should be discovered. While 
storing food, muskrats will use slides 
a great deal but once winter sets in, 
will use slides only occasionally. 

Small ears of corn are the best bait 
for the muskrat traps in Bayliss’ op- 
inion. 

By spotting skunk dens early in 





the fall, Bayliss is ready to take pelts 
as soon as the season opens. Skunk 
traps should never be fastened to a 
ence rail or a tree, Bayliss says, as 





this results in a dead-pull when the 
animal starts fighting its way out of 
a trap. Many times the animal can 
tree himself when the chain is so 
tuumly moored but by tying to a loose 
log or a rock that the animal can 
move slightly the danger of losing 
the pelt is minimized. 

Hollow tree stumps are a likely 
spot for trapping weasel, opposum, 
and occasionally a raccoon. 


HE BEST PLAN for trapping most 

fur bearers in Bayliss’ opinion is to 
arrange the trap so that the intended 
animal will step between the jaws 
rather than over them. Traps should 
be therefore set level with other sur- 
roundings. Weasels and other ani- 
mals have an instinctive habit of 
jumping or stepping over any such 
small object when it appears in 
their path or trail. 

For trapping coons and _ skunks, 
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Bayliss digs a hole about 3 inches 
square, and 4 inches deep, then places 
bait in it. (Use any meat, but smoked 
fish is best for coon.) Cover hole 
with a fine wire screen, place trap 
on screen and cover lightly with 
leaves and fine dirt. Thus, as the 
animal approaches the spot he will 
smell the bait and start digging. 
Too much time is wasted checking 
traps in Bayliss’ opinion. Some trap- 
pers wear themselves out going from 
trap to trap. He usually checks his 
traps once a day, timing his round so 





he will finish around 8 o'clock in 
the morning. 

Because the raccoon spends con- 
siderable time in the water, Bayliss 
frequently makes a water set for this 
animal. The pan of the trap he covers 
with tin foil and this has produced 
results as the raccoon has a habit of 
slapping at any bright object in the 
water. 

Pelts to bring good prices must be 
properly cured and reach the buyer 
in good condition. After the hides 
have been removed from the animals 
they should be scraped and then 
placed on stretchers and placed where 
there is a.good circulation of air. 

Many trappers attempt to stretch 
a pelt in effort to get a bigger price 
for it but in so doing frequently lose 
money as the skin may become a re- 
ject. Bayliss also advised against soak- 
ing trapped muskrats in water to 
simplify their skinning as this dis- 
colors the fur. 

Fur prices are high, so if you want 


to make extra money from trapping,. 


start making your plans now. 


From footprints and “slides” at the 
water’s edge, Bayliss locates the musk- 
rat’s den. He then drives one stake on 
the bank near the den, another in the 
water, and a wire is suspended between 
the two and to this is attached the 
chain from the trap. 
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A From a revenue standpoint correct shauld be done only along edges of pelts on stretchers that will shape them 
: handling of pelts is highly important. skin. Center, after skinning, slip the to natural size. Don’t try to prevent 
Ns At left is proper method of tacking “cased” pelt over a scraping board, normal shrinkage by over-stretching. 
so skin to board or wall. The fur side fur side-in, and with dull knife scrape 
should be toward the board. Tacking skin from head to tail. Right, place (COURTESY, SEARS-ROEBUCK) 
OUTLOOK carried-over; there is a big de- we expect to see the heavy 
RAW FUR MARKET mand for them, and mink and semi-heavy types sell at 
should bring fancy prices. higher prices KB last season. 
i LOOKS LIKE the 1946-47 sea- Muskrats will sell at much Foxes sold at disappointing lev- 
son will be another big year higher prices than last season. els last season. The outlook is 
for America’s trappers. The Weasels brought record prices not encouraging unles the de- 
market outlook is definitely on last season, and ought to do mand for trimmings improves. 
the bright side, and prices on well again this year. They Wolves and coyotes are also 
j various articles are expected to should sell around last season's more or less dependent on the 
be as high, if not higher, than levels. Civets made a good trimming trade. Prices will be 
~~ Oo they were last season, except showing last season. They will low again this season unless 
for the long-haired furs. The bring favorable prices again, but the demand improves. Skunks 
trapline offers those living in may not do quite as well as are being bleached and then 
n rural sections an_ excellent last year. Ringtail cats will find dyed to resemble stone mar- 
source of income during the a ready market, but prices are ten, which may help the de- 
* winter months when farm in- not expected to reach the rec- mand for them. The market 
_ come is usually at a low ebb. ord highs of last season. at present is rather weak. 
‘a Those who harvest the big 
oa American fur crop can look for- Gu OF LONG-HAIRED pelts Ques pip _well last sea- 
d ward to being well paid for are still sluggish, and the son as the European mar- 
if their efforts this season. outlook is less optimistic than ket re-opened and took large 
for the short-haired pelts. As quantities. However, since last 
UGUST FUR SALES’7 were long-haired furs are not being season, European countries are 
~ much better than many re- used extensively in current style limiting fur imports. This will 
" tailers expected, despite the fact creations, many dealers carried reduce sales abroad. With 
5 that there is still a 20 per cent over large inventories. With — demand, prices will be 
ls Federal luxury tax on fur gar- large stocks on hand, and little ower than last season. Badgers 
. ments and certain fur trimmed demand for these pelts, dealers sold - low levels for the last 
. garments. Many in the fur are not anxious to add to their reat _ years, and should bring 
trade hoped this tax would be present accumulations. How- Bie Gsm cn x ET 
h removed or at least reduced by ever, the fur trade has spent In —_ cag hat a 
; July. This tax naturally has a large sums of money shearing, yer yi “ys Prk, 4 siete 
. bearing on retail sales, and is dyeing and processing some of tan q pr henay pe Bier — var 
= often a deciding factor to some these articles in an effort to —* tars “a nage 5 
prospective buyers. revive the demand for them. tions as they appear at this 
. When these pelts regain their bare dicati : h 
- eo prospects indi- former popularity, prices should fine fen TREE E c ~— 
cate that the short-haired improve. Formerly, large quant: d as ne Pe te ; Pier 
t pelts will hold the spotlight in ities were used as trimmings on prec tac Te Pea adits F 
| the fur market again this sea- cloth coats. Now that woolens TS at eae 
“ son. Current style trends still for cloth coats are becoming oe im bets a ae : 
favor mink, muskrats and weas- more plentiful, more of such OLE het he aur tee cae 
els, which are expected to be pelts may be used by the trim- artes are tae ats oe 
e the market leaders. Mink prices ming trade. Haren 
é last season reached the highest Raccoons are being sheared The above market informa- 
° levels in history. They should and dyed to resemble beaver. tion was supplied by the Raw 
n be a market headliner again this This process has met the fancy Fur Marketing Service of Sears, 
. year. Virtually none is being of the buying public, and Roebuck and-Company. 
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Growing hobby of a Massachusetts 
office worker provides outdoor 
recreation and an income source 


for son’s future education. 


Christmas Trees for 
Tomorrow's Children 


LIVING HOBBY, supplying a zest- 

ful outdoor vacation now and 
cash profits a decade or so hence, is 
the growing of Christmas trees. 


Two. years ago when his son, 
Jimmy, was 5 years old, Cecil E. 
Badger, an employee of an electrical 
concern in Springtield, Massachu 
setts, began casting about for a way 
he might satisfy his love of the out- 
doors. His office job was confining 
and he wanted his son to experience 
the joys and freedom of the country 
that he had known as a boy in Ver- 
mont. 

Growing Christmas trees furnished 
the perfect answer. One week each 
at could be spent close to the soil 
ooking after the trees. The planting 
and trimming wouldn’t be work but 
fun—an ideal vacation for an office 
worker—and at the same time he and 
his wife would be building a future 
for their son. 

“Actually,” explains Badger, “our 
hobby’s purpose is to create an edu- 
cational fund for Jimmy. We won't 
begin to realize a profit on the trees 
for 10 years—when Jimmy goes into 
high school, and, of course, the re- 
turns will increase as he goes through 
college. From year to year the boy 
can see his ab sce fund grow 
and he can take an active part in the 
development of the nursery. 

In New England today, and espec- 
ially in Vermont, where Badger is 
carrying on his project, plenty of 
cheap land in the hills and along 
back roads is available. Deserted 
farms without buildings or with long 
uninhabited buildings fast falling 
into decay, can be purchased for as 
little as $10 an acre and up. The price 
varies according to location and condi- 
tion of the buildings. Often the 
owner of a large tract of land will 
sell a small parcel of land to the ama- 
teur reforester who wants to start in 
a small way. 


Luthera Davis Frayer 


om STARTED with a 7-acre lot 
and set out approximately 2,500 
balsam fir the first year. ‘l his year he 
put out 8,000 in addition to replacing 
the dead trees found in last year's 
planting, This tract is nearly tilled 
and he is buying more ground in the 
same area. 


A few hour’s drive trom his home 
in Springfield, takes him to central 
Vermont where the young trees are 
planted. He bought them ircm a re- 
liable nursery and had them saipped 
to the village nearest his property. 
His plantings have been made in 
late April or early May, while the 
ground is moist. 

Last year, he hired local help and 
in four days had the 8,000 trees set 
out. Two men work together. One 
goes ahead with a mattock (a: pick 
having one flat end) and with one 
stroke of the flat end, he turns back 
the sod and holds it while the other 
man places a little tree in the hole. 
Then he releases the sod and the dirt 
is pressed firmly around the roots of 
the young tree by stepping on the re- 
placed sod. 

These trees are spaced from 5 to 
6 feet apart in rows and the rows are 
about that same distance from each 
other. The distance between trees de- 
pends upon whether table sized 
Christmas trees or larger ones are 
wanted. Table sized trees may be 
placed 5 feet apart. However, Bad- 
ger favors the 6-foot spacing to assure 
well-shaped trees. 

After eight years of growth Badger 
plans to cut out every other one to 
sell as table trees, leaving room for 
the rest to grow into large, room- 
high trees. The larger trees are not 
ready for market for 10 to 15 years, 
depending upon the size desired. 

Three or four year old trees from 
the nursery cost between $8 and $9 
per 1000. 

“A small tree,” Badger points out, 
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“gets its proper root structure in about 
two years and then it will grow about 
one foot a year.” 

If groups of native trees are on 
the property they are replanted like 
the others if they are small, or left 
to mature if they are too large to 
replant. No trees, either hard or 
soft wood, are destroyed to make way 
for the balsam firs. They are the 
Fillers.” 


ao SAYS no particular skill is 
required in planting Christmas 
wees. Anyone can do it and once 
planted the trees feed and care for 
themselves at no cost to their owner. 

Because a perfectly shaped tree 
brings the highest market price, 
Badger finds it profitable to check 
the rows periodically, trimming the 
ill shaped ones. ts 

When asked why he chooses the 
balsam fir, Badger tells the’ follow- 
ing story: “Tradition has it that the 
Lord sent his three messengers, Faith, 
Hope, -and Love to seek a tree as 
high as faith, as eternal as hope, and 
as widespread as love, and which 
bore the sign of the cross on every 
bough. They chose the balsam fir.” 

He adds that the balsam fir seems 
to thrive in the cold and high alti- 
tude of Vermont. The balsam fir 
also has a pleasing fragrance. It holds 
its needles longer than any other 
Christmas tree after being cut and 
brought into the house. The brown 
cones are from 2 to 4 inches long and 
stand erect, not unlike Christmas can- 
dles on the branches and, lastly, the 
balsam is the tree most in demand 
in the market. Sixty per cent of all 
Christmas trees sold are of this kind. 

Badger plans to keep his land 
producing. After he has harvested 
his first crop of trees he intends: to 
replant with more of the same kind. 
He says: : 

“So you see it is a repeater, this 
hobby for young men. It is truly a 
hobby for the young man. It is not 
an easy job bending over all day 
planting little trees, but the satis- 
faction derived far out-weighs any 
discomfort suffered for the few davs 
required to do the work for the year. 

“I always feel better after mv 
spring plantings. It does me good to 
limber up some little used muscles.” 

Then he concludes: “I never have 
to be rocked to sleep after a day of 
planting 1,000 to 1,500 trees with 
the help of one man. It’s lots of 
fun as I see it, and a profitable 


hobby.” 
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ACROSS 


1. 

6. 

9. 
1 2. 
13. 
15. 
17, 
18. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
30. 
32. 
33. 
36. 
38. 
39. 
41, 
42. 
44, 
46. 
49. 
51. 
5 3. 
54. 
56. 
58. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


A favorite pursuit 


Mire, 

Before (prefix) 
Filled with glee 
Judgment 
Fighter 
Trousers 
Decade 


Convulsed breath 


Wager 
Whirlpool 
Coarse grass 
Taste 

Dine 

Jump 

Negative 

Next day 

Dive 

Either 

Act 

Before 

Metallic dish 
Precious stone 
Lighting device 
Masculine name 
Harvest 

Make of car 
Once more 
Hitters 

Allows 

A fabric 
Alphabet letter 
Plaything 
Penetrate 





(Answers on Inside Back Cover) 


DOWN 


Speed 

Glanced slyly 

Mistake 

Plead 

Burglar 

Small piece 

Above 

immerse 

Trees 

Decaying 

Printer’s measure 
(pl.) 

14. Grab 

16. Attention 

20. Chirp 

-23. Three feet 

25. Glen 

27. American poet 

29. Digits 

31. To babble 

33. Wipe 

34. Fruit 

35. Usage 

37. Closest 

40. Showy 

43. Approaches 

45. Barrier 

47. Blackbird 

48. Puzzler 

50. Pale 

52. Heap 

54. Mimic 

55. Insect egg 

57. A metal * 

59. Preposition 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST NEWS 


| eo PRIZE of $7.50 in the Decem- 
ber crossword puzzle contest has 
been awarded to Mrs. G. A. Smith, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, whose puzzle ap- 

rs on this page. Entries for the 
laaeiy contest are now being re- 
ceived, and non-prize winning puz- 
zles entered in previous contests will 
be considered for the January award. 
Remember each entry must in- 
clude the unsolved puzzle diagram, 
the solved diagram and the key of 


Ne i at 


definitions, as well as a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. If you want 
your puzzle returned, include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. If your 
puzzle is not returned immediately, 
it is because the judges are still con- 
sidering it for a prize. — 
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AVE ,you A ring with a quetzal 

bird on it?” I asked hopefully, 

looking around the dingy little shop 
in a highland town in Guatemala. 

“No, but can make,” the Indian 
boy replied, breaking into a grin, 
which allowed the two rows of white 
teeth to show in the darkness of his 
face. He smoothed his long delicate 
fingers over the silver on his work 
bench and watched me with sober 
brown eyes. “Come back two hour,” 
he went on as he picked up a piece 
of silver and began working deftly 
on it. 

I walked out into the incense 
scented square. At last then, I was to 
have a ring bearing the national bird 
of Guatemala. My search had been 
long. This was one final attempt to 
secure for my ring collection one that 
was characteristic of this country 
whose charm and beauty delighted 
me. 

Later, far away at home again, 
when the completed ring circled my 
finger, and the sad brown eyes of the 
Indian silversmith had turned to 
other work, I remembered—the shop, 
the cool rain laden air, the ever pres- 
ent copal perfume, and the white 
walls of the buildings in the plaza. A 
ting makes me remember. 

ust so, the earliest recorded ring 
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was for remembrance, as have been 
most of the rings throughout the 
ages. When Jupiter released Prome- 
theus from his chains, according to 
mythology, one link was shaped to 
fit his finger, so that he would al- 
ways remember his captivity for de- 
fiance of the gods. 


sy, INCE BEGINNING My hobby of col- 
lecting rings, I have acquired 


about 130, which evoke memories 


from many countries. They rest be- 
tween folds of blue velvet laid over 
rolls of cotton in a double box, each 
bearing a label giving the time and 
lace of purchase. These labels are 
Eaaaesiad by pins to the velvet back- 
ing, and so held in place when the 
rings are taken out to be worn. 
History records that in the Middle 
Ages the wearing of rings became cus- 
tomary after someone invented a wire 
loop which could be slipped on the 
finger. To this was fastened the seal 
or signet which had formerly been 
worn around the neck on a cord. The 
purpose of these seals was either for 
identification or to serve as recog- 
nized signs of certain families, 
Later most of these seal rings were 
made with inverted designs on the 


bezel, so that they could be pressed ' 


into hot wax for use as a signature to 
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close a letter. A counterpart of these 
old rings is a Chinese signet ring 


which I picked up in Peking. It bears: , 


the characters for happiness, and al- 
though it probably was never used as 
a seal, it was worn for good luck. 

The earliest decorative rings are 
found in the tombs of ‘the ancient 
Egyptians. Made from pure gold, 
simple in design, heavy and massive, 
they often bore the name and title 
of the owner. The scarab, still char- 
acteristic of Egypt, was frequently 
used as a sytalinl 
immortality. So in my collection is 
a small green stone, patterned to re 
semble the sacred beetle —a scarab 
from Cairo! 

From an ancient tomb in another 
part of the world, in the old Aztec 
ruins of Mexico, came the golden 
mask which glitters behind the glass 
in the museum case in Oaxaca, Mex- 
ico. On the finger of my hand as it 
rested upon the case the day I was 
there, was an exact duplicate of the 
ancient mask ring. The original had 
been found in 1931 when the famous 
Tomb Seven at the Monte Alban 
ruins was discovered by archeologists, 
and had been skillfully copied. | 


THE pAys when Rome was 2 
world empire, rings with plates 











of resurrection and ' 
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engraved with names were exchanged 
by couples who expected to marry. 
Thus the betrothal ring had its ori- 
gin in this old Roman custom. Toda 

we wear the gt ET and wed- 


ding ring on the third finger of the 
left hand because of the supposed 
vein there which runs to the heart. 
In the days of Queen Bess of Eng- 
land the thumb was the recognized 
finger to bear the betrothal ring. 

Today this custom of wearing a 
finger ring to mark marriage is found 
in most countries. I have in my col- 
lection a silver band with small silver 
pyramids which is the wedding ring 
of the French Indo-Chinese. Also a 
tiny loop bearing a circle of inset 
— stones is a Zuni Indian 
wedding ring. 

Near these in my box rests a small 
entwined hearts ring. It is old, and 
bent, and even broken on one place 
now and probably will never be worn 
again. But it represents a life-time of 
love and service, for it was my grand- 
mother’s engagement ring. 

Another use of rings as a manifesta- 
tion of love was seen in the posy cir- 
clets in vogue during the sixteenth 
century. They were called this‘ be- 
cause of the posy or rhyme engraved 
on them. 


HE SUPPOSED CURATIVE value of 
rings goes back to the Middle 
Ages and the idea persists even today. 
e old “cramp rings” worn to ward 
off the danger of cramps have their 
counterpart in the present day rheu- 
matism rings: which some people con- 
sider as a sure preventive of this ail- 
ment. The glow of the magic ring in 
my collection which comes as a sou- 
venir of a popular children’s radio 
rogram, is in the same classification. 
t shines with green light in the dark, 
and is supposed to have magic prop- 
erties for the person who wears it. 
Of good luck value too, are the ele- 
ery hair rings, made of the stiff 
lack hair from the tail of the animal, 
wrapped with narrow gold strips. 

In direct contrast to these rings to 
cure maladies or bring good fortune 
are the poison rings used to bring 
quick sure ‘death. Probably the best 
known example of the use of the poi- 
son circlet is found in the story of 
Lucrezia Borgia, of Italian royalty, 
who used a poison ring as one of her 
death dealing weapons. 


These pieces of jewelry were of 
two types. One was made with a 
pointed bezel impregnated with poi- 
son so that a scratch, seeming to be 
accidental, produced death. The 
other type had a concealed space in 
which was put poison in powder 
form. This could be conveniently car- 
ried until an opportune time came for 
the poison to dropped into the 
wine glass of the victim. The use of 
such a ring was also valuable in case 
the wearer wished to commit suicide 
in a quick and painless manner. 

Something like this latter form of 
ring is made in widely separated parts 
of ‘the world today. Instead of poison, 
a picture may be set in the opening 
in the bezel, or a piece of cotton ma 
be placed there and saturated wit 
va" cane In my collection is one with 
an intricate silver design in filigree 
work. From the opposite side of the 
world came a fo: Chinese ring 
with a turquoise set. This lifts up on 
a hinge revealing the opening jal 


HE LITTLE SILVER bells on the toe 

ring from India tinkle as I puill it 
from its place among all the others. 
I hold it in my hand and remember 
the beautiful eyes of the Indian wo- 
man-who walked along the streets 
of Bombay, wearing on her toe a ring 
exactly like this one. The lower part 
of her face was covered and she wore 
a pale blue sari across her shoulder. 
The street was dirty, and the air hu- 
mid and sticky, and today the noise 
of the beggars and the mingled smells 
come to me again as strongly as 
though I stood once more at the gate- 
way to India. As I move the ring it 
takes soft music, the music of a far 
away land. 

I lift from its place against the blue 
velvet a delicate cameo which was 
once on display in Italy. 1 can smell 
the sea and hear the sound of grind- 
ing as artisans carve out the fine fig- 
ures which made up the cameo. In 
the distance, Vesuvius towers, and I 
remember the destruction of Pompei, 
the ruins of which I had just seen. 
The dancing figure on my ring looks 
like one of: the people who might 
once have lived in the city buried by 


lava from smoking Vesuvius ages ago. 


AS I Loox aT my jade and coral 
rings, I seem to'be on the streets 


. of Peking, riding in a ricksha pulled 
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by Chan, an intelligent bright-eyed 
spotlessly clean boy. He knew all the 
best shops, which of course, were the 
shops where he received a “cum 
shaw” if “missy” bought. The green 
jade, the Sookily carved pol og 
rown ivory; and the amber are all 
proof that “missy” did buy. In fact, 
the antique compass ring, which 
bears a little needle locating direc- 
tions most accurately, came from a 
shop to which Chan took me. 
loser to our own country than the 
Orient, is another industry which pro- 
duced a 2 ring for my collec- 
tion. As I look at my tortoise shell 
ring I hear the soft slap of white 
breakers on the low West Indian 
beaches fringed with palm trees. The 
shouts of the black boys as they dive 
into the blue water after coins thrown 
from the cruise ship come to me 
again. I feel the tropical wind bring- 
ing the scent of flowers. I remember 
the huge tortoise shells from which I 
watched a black native carve out the 
circlet which now is one of my col- 
lection. 





Here are eight of the 130 rings in 
Doreen Foote’s collection. From left 
to right, they are: Top row—Black 
Hills gold, cowboy hat and Thompson- 
ite. Center row—cultural pearls and 
Mexican silver. Bottom row — Mon- 
golian, Mexican mask and turquoise. 


From the land just below the bor- 
der, Mexico, there are many rings in 
my group“~which I might describe. 
But there is one which is probably 
the most interesting because it bears 
the ancient Aztec sun calendar, and 
around the outside are the colors of 
Mexico. It is heavy on my finger, yet 
the memories it brings when I wear 
it are so vivid I often choose it. Mem- 
ories of a land of changing colors 
and climates, of an ancient civiliza- 
tion and a modern life, of peons bear- 
ing heavy burdens and educated peo- 
ple filling the opera house. 


T THE OPPosITE end of America 

I found the fossil ivory of Alaska 

to bring me the memory of the far | 
(Continued on Poge 60) 
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ALMOST DAILY A MINNEAPOLIS WOMAN ADDS TO HER MINIATURE DOG COLLECTION, NOW TOTALING 3,000. 


Her Dogs Neither 


Bark N 


HERE WAS A TIME when Mrs. 
Bernard McConville of Minne- 
apolis didn’t own a dog to her name. 
oday she has over 3,000 of them— 
= rina one lives meyer eat roof. 
ut they're very special types of can- 
ines. ey dest ak they don’t 
scratch fleas, they’re house-broken. 

The first long-faced miniature pup 
to trot into the McConville house 
was Jiggs. Jiggs and a toy bulldog 
were brought home by Mr. McCon- 
ville a decade ago mainly to amuse 
the McConville’s young son and 
daughter. 

Shortly after, friends, relatives and 
well-meaning neighbors began show- 
ering the McConville menagerie with 
midget pups that neither whimpered 
nor howled, and that, briefly, is how 
one of the biggest miniature dog col- 
lections in the country got its start. 

While being interviewed a couple 
of years ago by a local radio colum- 
nist, Mrs. McConville quietly re- 
marked that she would be grateful 
to any listener who cared to send her 
a dog for her collection. The response 
was gus Dogs _— in from 
nearly eve art of the country. 
There nk wt 
en ones and glass ones. 

From that time on, the McCon- 
villes probably became the doggiest 
family in North America. Every 
downtown shopping spree now in- 

‘ludes a cual. search for canines 

*.the collection, Instead of candy 


ones, fat ones, wood-- 


and flowers, new toy dogs are 
brought home by Mr. McConville, 
who seems to share his wife’s en- 


thusiasm for her hobby. Each holiday 


Mrs. Bernard McConville of 
Minneapolis, whose toy dog col- 
lection is one of the largest in 
the country, holds two of her 
favorite pets. The acquisition 
of Jiggs (right) started her 
collection. 


dozens of gift dogs are unwrapped, 
and each Christmas she receives 
many stalwarts. At a recent Minne- 
sota State Fair, Mrs. McConville 





or Bite 


Ormal I. Sprungman 
Photographs by the Author 


fooled the weight-guessing conces- 
sionists to bolster her dog collection 
by seven. 

Dogs grace radiator tops, provide 
curtain ornaments, and hele from 
ceiling lights. The thing grows hour- 
ly. After ania over the canine mul- 
titudes Mrs. McConville has gath- 
ered, you suddenly discover that per- 
haps the worst danger is that this 
dogged hobby is apt to bite you hard, 
too. 


eed now, Mrs. McConvi1ze - 


asserts she has canines from ev- 
ery state in the Union, and from 18 
foreign countries. A few were pur- 
chased outright or swapped with col- 
lectors, but most were sent in by 
friends and interested parties she has 
neither met nor seen. 

Her dogs are made not from wood 
alone. Some are fashioned in bone, 
metal, ivory, china, soap, rubber and 
celluloid. ‘Sor others, pipe cleaners, 
corn cobs, straw, wire, wool, clay, fur, 
and pigskin are used. One dog is 
made from a sea shell and the head 
of a crab. 

Mexico contributes its glass-blown 
dogs, and there are paps from Ire- 
land, Japan, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
pre-war Belgium, France, Norway 
and Czechoslovakia. An earl in a 
land even sent her an English pooch. 

A potter in Ohio, hearing her first 
radio interview, cast a Scottie 
bulldog from special forms he pre- 
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pared, and sent up the freshly baked 
and enameled specimens as a gift for 
the McConville collection. Fellow 


hobbyists are funny that way. 


T= SMALLEST PuP this dog-loving 
housewife owns is a tiny figure, 
hand-carved from ivory in detail 
scarcely discernible to the naked eye. 
In fact, it is so small that it nests 
easily inside a cherry seed. The big- 
gest hound is almost a foot and a half 
tall, and he looks tough enough to 
keep out any prowler. 
here is no end to the unusual 
ses in which these canines are 
ound. Here’s one shooting a gun, 
another playing hockey, and still an- 
other pushing a baby buggy. One 
demon of the barrel staves is seen 
decked out in a Tyrolean hat. An- 
other has a mournful look, and with 
good reason. There’s a fly perched on 
the tip of his tail! 

Some dogs look happy, some dumb, 
and some just plain funny. Some 
freaks are cross-eyed, homely or foot- 
less. Anything that even hints of ca- 
nines goes into the McConville cir- 
cus: doggy coasters, table covers, pil- 
low cases, water tumblers, brooch 
pins, and some 50 sets of doggy salts 
and peppers. There are dogs fash- 
ioned into potted plants, cigarette 
boxes and ash trays. One zippered 
hound from Mexico can be used as 
a fur purse. 

One dog is seen perched beside a 
fire hydrant, which serves as a pencil 
holder. Another is decked out like 
Sherlock Holmes himself. One of 
Mrs. McConville’s treasured gifts is a 
dog silhouette jigsawed from plywood 
by a youngster in her eplahhochond. 

Perhaps the most valuable set of 
dogs Mrs. McConville owns is an 11- 
piece orchestra, wood-carved and 
scarcely two inches in height, featur- 
ing canines playing the violin, guitar, 
horn, drum, and cymbals, and di- 
rected by a plucky-looking maestro. 
She has six other dog orchestras, too. 

There are imported dogs from 
China, replicas of the famous ani- 
mals eich once guarded the ancient 
temples and drove away evil spirits. 
There are mechanical dogs with mov- 
ing joints, and magnetic dogs which 
attract each other when placed close 
by. One collie, clipped from a picture 
k, was mounted on a jigsawed 


composition-board to provide a table 
lamp. stand. The oldest pup in the 
collection dates back 80 years. 


[ YOU THINK that boarding one real 
dog in your home has its diffi- 
culties, you can well imagine the 
problem confronting the McCon- 
villes when it began to look as though 
every toy dog in the universe was be- 
ginning to move in. 

Three large trophy cases now hold 
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most of the specimens. An overflow 
of some 200 pieces is laid out on 
what-not shelves, tables and buffets. 
Each radiator in the house is topped 
off with midget canines. Some are 
spread out as center pieces, and a few 
make dandy door stops to stumble 
over. 

Mrs. McConville keeps a strict 
census of her canine family by num- 
bering and cataloging every pup 
that trots into her house, recordin 
such information as the name and ad- 
dress of the sender, the date received, 
and a complete case history. 

“I’ve had a great deal of pleasure 

(continued on page 60) 


Mrs. McConwville’s bark-less pets include almost every breed of dog. 
Some are made of wood, others of ivory, glass, bone, wire, fur, soap and 


even corn cobs. 
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TWENTY-FIVE UNUSUAL SADDLES RECALL A GREAT AMERICAN. 


mL Rocsrs treasured even the 

simplest gift from a friend and 
had a vast collection of keepsakes. 
Many of them, including 25 unusual 
saddles, were sent by his family to 
the Will Rogers Memorial at Clare- 
more, Oklahoma, his home town, 
where they are on exhibit. 

The saddles are displayed in indi- 
vidual glass cases along the walls of 
the 60-foot saddle room. Above them 
hang silver bridles, hand-made horse 
and saddle blankets, ropes and quirts. 
Like the saddles they were sent to 
him from all parts of the world. The 
saddle collection was started by 
Harry Carey, the veteran motion pic- 
ture actor, when he sent Will Rogers 
a Navajo Indian saddle. The Nava- 
jos copied their saddles from the 
Spaniards who rode into New Mex- 
ico and Arizona with the first saddles 
the Navajos had ever seen. 

At first the Navajos made wooden 





stirrups and covered them with raw- 
hide bei later, from the white traders, 
acquired iron to make their stirrups. 
Originally there were two types of 
saddles, the Moorish and Hungarian. 
The American cowboy saddle be- 
longs to the Moorish type which has 
a horn and is not padded. A hard 
saddle is believed to be better for 
both the horse and the rider. The 


medieval knights learned to ride : 


bare-back during childhood and kept 

their seats by balance and this is the 

way the American cowboy rides. He 

— grips his horse nor the saddle 
orn. 


tom RIDING has been known 
since the Bronze Age and began 
in Mongolia. Saddles are mentioned 
12 times in the Bible. Fragile ma- 
terials were used to make the early 
saddles and very little has been re- 
corded about them, but the perfec- 
tion of the workmanship on the 
saddles in Will Rogers’ collection 
shows them to be the result of a long 
and tedious development. 

The tapaderos (leather hoods cov- 
ering the stirrups) on the South 
American and Mexican saddles have 
a very definite use. ‘When a wild 
animal is cornered it often attacks 
the rider and he kicks his tapadero 
in its face to frighten it away. 


The Mongolian saddle in this col- 
lection is heavily tooled and inlaid 
with silver cloisonne. The blankets 
are hand-made and the matched 
bridle is a work of art. 


Every country in South America 
has its own style of saddle. The 
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Nicaraguan saddle is built on a light 
tree which is really two bundles of 
reeds, padded and covered with 
leather. The: loop through the fork 
is used as a hand-hold and its tapa- 
deros* fully protect the rider’s feet. 
The wide skirt protects the horse in 
the tall grasses and brush country. 


URING THE Mexican ReEvotu- 

TION an army escaped across the 
Rio Grande River into Texas where 
its members offered their horses and 
equipment for sale. The Miller 
Brothers of the fabulous 101 Ranch 
in Oklahoma bought the army out, 
then held a sale. Horses were sold 
by the acre and riding equipment by 
the warehouse full. One of these 
saddles turned up in Will Rogers’ 
collection, robably a gift from the 
Miller Brothers, with whose wild west 
show Rogers made some of his first 
appearances. 

The Argentine Gauchos are ex- 
cellent horsemen and as cowboys 
are very famous in South America. 
Their silver mounted saddles, like 
the one in the Rogers collection, are 
works of art. The Gaucho throws 
a rawhide rope farther than any other 
cowboy and uses a “bolas”, which is 
three ivory and silver weights on the 
ends of three rawhide cords tied to 
a common center. He whirls the 
“bolas” above his head and throws 
it between the legs of a running ani- 
mal and the spinning balls tangle its 
feet and slow it down so that it can * 
be roped. Some of the largest and 
best equipped ranches in the world 
are owned by the Gauchos. 
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L. The Ecuadorian saddle is an off- 

J shoot of the North American (Moor- 
ish) type with a breast-strap and 
crupper added because the saddles 
are used on small mules and ponies 
for climbing the Andes Mountains. 
‘This type of saddle is comparatively 
recent. Amon Carter of Fort. Worth, 


N ©, Will Rogers gave this hand 

os ¥ tooled, silver trimmed saddle to 
his son, Jimmy, on the boy’s 
sixteenth birthday. Later Rog- 
ers used it in the film version 
of “A Connecticut Yankee.” 


Texas, sent the Ecuadorian saddle 
to Will Rogers. 

Many Venezuela men are usually 
too poor to buy saddles, and make 
their own of home-tanned rawhide. 
These saddles are not used for riding 
purposes but for the protection of the 
small burros used in transporting 


bundles of wood through the heavy 








brush country. 
oes 
of b it Note the white leather lace of 
h ' © pan ae PE rosebud design on this elaborate 
k ae oe: : charro saddle. 
a- teed 
t. > | TA t= HE FRENCH SADDLE in this collec- 
n fa. pHi se tion is a descendant from the old 
ag i ' jousting saddles and the tree almost 
. locked the rider in its seat but has no 
* , — horn. The leather was tanned by an 
a ye old process and all work was by hand, 
‘e ea ah : even the iron stirrups were hand 
¥ teat forged and riveted. e pad behind 
4 ee oy the cantle protects the horse’s back 
h ge “a 7 when carrying weight. French cattle 
tt, vw | handlers rope with a noose on one 
1d ss | end of a long _ and for some 
by : V A reason have a stilletto inside the pole. 
se — PY The style of this old French 
rs eS y saddle is derived from the sad- 
he — WA) dles used by medieval knights 
an os in their jousts. 
rst S. The Chilean cowboy is considered 
7 _ : a great horseman. His carved wooden 
xs pe pnts — and tapaderos were probably 
ys : . o a oe copied from those of engraved metal 
i. Oe 2 oe used by the early Spaniards. They 
‘ke 7 have double girths. which are no 
ne doubt needed when a rider spurs his 
ws A horse. 
rer : Will’s favorite saddle, a combina- 
is tion of styles with the tapaderos re- 
che placed with wooden stirrups, is here. 
to Bundles of wood rather than 
the . men ride this Venezuelan pack 
ws saddle, used on small ponies or 
ni- burros. The wide skirt protects 
its i oe the animal from brush. 
; F ‘ It was made about 1909, and he used 
nid ? it on the stage in the Ziegfeld 


Follies. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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HOBBY POSSIBILITIES IN 
WEATHER FORECASTING 


Tse Weatuer, by George Kimble 
and Raymond Bush: illustrated (185 
pages; Penguin Books; New York; 
25 cents). 


Reviewed by Morgan Dennis 


cr IS RARE INDEED when a profes- 
sional man invites all of us ama- 
teurs to enter his special field and 
dabble to our heart’s delight, but 
since George Kimble and Raymond 
Bush are writing about the weather, 
they have little choice but to issue us 
an invitation. Whether they did or 
not all of us would continue to talk 
about the weather, worry about it, 
glory in it, curse it and now and then 
try our hand at predicting it, usuall 
on a highly unscientific basis, = 
though as the authors point out, there 
is no reason why an amateur can’t 
forecast the weather with some de- 
gree of accuracy even though he may 
not have the elaborate equipment of 
the professionals. They write: 
“Important as it is that there should 
be a professional class of meteorolo- 
gists, there is no reason why we 
should leave the forecasting business 
entirely in their hands . . . There are 
still a lot of things the professional 
does not know about the weather: 
those of us who are or have been 
professionals know only too well that 
there are occasions when the weather 
is anybody’s guess—when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the old-timer with his 
weather eye proves to be much nearer 
the mark than we are with all our 





paraphernalia, formulas, and _priest- 
craft. Which is just another way of 
saying that amateur meteorologists 
are not likely to be out of a job for a 
long time yet. 


“And it is surprising how good the 


intelligent layman can become at 
forecasting, let us say, the risk of 
rain, frost, fog, thunderstorm, and so 
on, in a given locality, once he has 
acquired a basic knowledge of the 
rules. In the chapters that follow the 
authors will hope to show those who 
do not pass their days trafficking in 
isobars and cyclones, how this un- 
derstanding can be acquired.” 


A VERY Goop jos the authors do of 
it, too. They begin by explain- 
ing what makes the weather, go on to 
describe and discuss the various tools 
for measuring the weather, some of 
which are simple and inexpensive 
enough for all of us to own and use, 
pass from that into a discussion of 
clouds and the winds, and then write, 
so to speak, biographies of spring, 
summer, autumn and winter weather. 
They conclude with an excellent 
chapter on how amateurs can fore- 
cast weather through keen observa- 
tion of. various signs and _ portents, 
followed by a brief discussion of the 
outlook for further progress in the 
science of weather forecasting. A note 
of skepticism tinges this discussion. 
They are quite sure that advances in 
science, including the invention of 
such devices as a radar storm de- 
tector, will make for more accurate 
forecasting, but they are by no means 
certain that the time will ever come 
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when even the best of professionals 
will be able to forecast with complete 
accuracy. They end their book with 
these words: “As the Spaniard says, 
‘When God wills, it can rain with any 
wind’; and from what we have seen 
of North American weather, it cer- 
tainly can!” 


HE AUTHORS MANAGE to demolish 

a few cherished weather legends 
such:as the one to the effect that “If 
March comes in like a lamb it goes out 
like a lion,” and another one which 
says that if rain falls on July 15, it will 


rain for 40 days. They also take up. 


the matter of whether the older gen- 
eration is correct in frequent asser- 
tions that we don’t have good old- 
fashioned winters like we used to 
have. Their study of records shows 
that there has been a very slight 
warming up over a 100-year-period in 
the middle latitudes but they believe 
it highly debatable that our winters 
are less severe than in the old days. 
They believe that various factors in 
modern life make it appear that win- 
ters are now milder. More people live 


in cities, snow is more expeditiously - 


cleared from highways, the blacken- 
ing of snow by soot accelerates the 
melting process and cities and towns 
have higher temperatures because of 
the increase and improvement in 
central heating. 

“Also,” they write, “it must be 
borne in mind that impressions 


formed in childhood can be very mis- 
leading: snow chest-high to a child 
is only knee-deep to an adult.” 
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Orchids From North 
of the Border 


(Continued from Page 7) 


prising florist. Its golden throat ad- 
vertises his shop to well-to-do cus- 
tomers. 

“I must have a white orchid to 
wear with my new white gown,” de- 
manded one imperious buyer re- 
cently. The long-distance lines 
buzzed, and frantic salesmen scurried 
around to locate a rare white orchid 
for a baronet’s wife. The commercial 
houses failed them, for white orchids 
are notoriously hard to come by. But 
McAlpine’s little greenhouse saved 
the situation. 

For although McAlpine will not 
sell any of his plants, he. does sell 
blooms. “A hobby ought to pay its 
own way,” he reasons. The prices he 
receives may range from a few dollars 
up to $25 for a single bloom. 


LL YEAR ROUND comes the demand 
for orchids, with peaks coming 
at Easter and Christmas, and white 
orchids at a premium for June wed- 
dings. One bride thought it a privi- 
lege to pay no more than $60 for a 
spray of waxy white blooms for her 
bouquet. 


“Orchids are funny,” McAlpine 
muses. “They have plenty of eccen- 
tricities. For instance some of them 
have honey on the tips of the leaves. 
In some the fragrance may be that 
of English hawthorn, while another 
resembles cinnamon. And they may 
even change their odors from hour 
to hour. They are the mimics amongst 
the flowers.” 


Many orchids unleash their per- 
fume only at the particular hour of 
day to attract whatever insect effects 
cross-fertilization for that species. One 
orchid ‘which has the queer habit of 
flowering through the bottom of the 
pot is very offensive in odor. Stan- 
hopea, also called El Torro, really 
does resemble a bull in appearance, 
with eyes and tusks. Its purple and 
ted blossom both looks and smells 
like carrion, to allure its own pollen- 
bearer. 

“By any other name ‘twould smell 
as sweet” is a truism, but you'd hardly 
expect fragile and delicate flowers 
from names like those of prehistoric 
monsters. Ondontoglossum is not a 
dinosaur, but a rare and exotic species 
of orchid, with hues that range from 
pure white to pink, lavender and 





YOUR NEW 
HOBBY HELPER 


COMPLETE WITH 

35 ACCESSORIES 

IN FITTED STEEL 
CASE 


$99°° 


$31.75 value 
if purchased 
separately 


Exctusive finger-grip 
brings hand closer 
for finer work. 


AWHOLE SHOP 


FULL OF TOOLS 
IN ONE! 


IMPROVES YOUR SKILL WITH 
WOOD, METAL, GLASS, PLASTICS 


Takes the labor out of model- 
making and all fine-detail work. 
Means better results. Use it for 
grinding, routing, sanding, drill- 
ing, carving, finishing and 9,994 
other uses. Precision-engineered, 
runs accurately in excess of 20,- 
000 RPM, AC-DC, with more ex- 
clusive features than any other 
tool. At Department, Hardware, 
Electrical, Jewelry and Hobby 
stores. 


C€ASCco 
ELECTRI-CRAFT TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
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yellow. The bloom may appear at any 
time throughout the year, though 
most of this species blossom between 
March and July. 


S™ 15,000 varieties of orchids 
are known, including those that 
grow in the woodlands of North 
America, But very few are of value 
commercially, “not more than you 
could count on your fingers,” says 
McAlpine. Possibly the best-known 
orchid is the Cattleya, with its many 
variations and its colors ranging 
through rose to lavender to purple 
maroon. Its fringed and frilled edges, 
the splash of gold on the throat and 
its size make this orchid universally 
popular. 

“That's one of the reasons I grow 
em,” McAlpine admits with a 
twinkle. “Some fanciers consider 
them vulgar and commonplace. Col- 
lectors prize orchids for their novelty, 
and sometimes they are far from 
lovely. The average person would: 
think them grotesque, even mon- 
strous.” 

Subtle tones of bronze or greenish 
orchids are all very well for the 
fanciers. But. most buyers will gladly 
settle for the familiar purple Cattleya, 
“one that the other girls will know 
is an orchid!” It is the original culti- 
vated orchid—and incidentally, the 
type that Mrs. McAlpine left under 


a Christmas tree ten winters ago. 


Artist in Wood 
(Continued from Page 43) 


is to apply a few drops of raw lin- 
seed oil which he carefully rubs into 
the wood with a cherished old felt 
hat, kept carefully tucked away. for 
this purpose. 


| x MarcH WHILE out hunting, 
Dr. Bulgin fell and broke his arm. 
A paralysis developed and the doctor 
said the use of the arm could only 
be regained through work and exer- 
cise of the muscles and nerves. So, 
with. determination, Dr. Bulgin re- 
sumed his hobby. He began working 
with black walnut to make a heavy 
seven-foot door. On trips away from 
home he carried one of the six panels 
to work on in his spare time. The 
massive door, with intricately scrolled 
panels, has been completed. His 
grandfather’s coat of arms is carved 
on the arch. An offer of $900 has 
been made for the door but it is de- 

(Continued on Page 58) 


, 
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Artist in Wood 


(Continued ‘from Page 57) 


finitely not for sale. And this is the 
reason: The doctor and his wife 
(she is a hobbyist in her own right 
in the study and collection of min- 
erals) have purchased a lot in Long 
Beach and plan to build a home 
around the beautiful door. They are 
enthusiastically planning for the day 
when they can open the door and 
fill the home with Bulgin’s hand- 
carved furniture. 

He has carved approximately 500 
pieces so far. A visitor recently sug 
gested that such an amoumt repre- 
sented a life-time of labor. To this the 
minister, with a smile, related that 
one day long ago he was plowing 
on a hilly field in North Carolina. 
He paused to talk with a 90-year-old 
Negro and asked him if he had spent 
a lifetime on the plantation. The 
Negro answered: 

“Not quite, yet.” 





Answers to Puzzle 
on Page 12 


1. Five boys and nine girls. 
Five boys spent 10 cents each 
or 50 cents. Nine girls spent 
6 cents each or 54 cents. Fifty 
cents plus 54 cents equals 
$1.04, the total amount spent 
by the entire group. 

2. She worked 52 days and 
was idle 28 days. For the 52 
days of work cf earned $78. 
For the 28 days she was idle she 
lost $1 a day or a total of $28. 
$28 deducted from $78 leaves 
her $50, the amount of her 
check. 


3. If you spent one-third of 
your allowance for candy you 
would have two-thirds left. If 
one-half of this was spent for 
sodas you would have spent 
one-half of two-thirds, or one- 
= and would have one-third 
eit. 


- 4. Total sum divided was 
$30. The father gave John one- 
half of $30 plus $1, or a total 
of $16. To Bob he gave half of 
the total amount left ($14) or 
$7, plus $1, or a total of $8. To 
Frank he gave half of what was 
left ($6) or $3, plus $3, or a 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 
ideas in newspapers, magazines 
and books. Splendid opportunity 
to “break into” fascinating writ- 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per hour 
spare time. Experience unnecessary. Write 
today for FREE details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-T73 Sovth Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
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CROCHETED 
GLAMOUR 
APRONS 


This soft and exquisitely 
dainty shell-gored cro- 
cheted apron is just the 
thing for afternoons or eve- 
nings when company calls. 

Smart and lovely, too, 
you'll be proud to show 
them off. And what a con- 
versation piece they are— 
especially suited for wed- 
ding and birthday gifts. 
Hard to beat, too, as a 
money making project for 
clubs and other groups. 

Order PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES’ Pattern PH619 now 
and be the first in your set 
to wear one of these easy- 
to-make aprons. 

For instructions (which of 
course are guaranteed by 
us to be accurate), please 








total of $6. 





turn to page 64. 
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Putting Glamour Into 
W eeds 


(Continued from Page 15) 


bundle. These are hung with the 
heads down in a warm place until 
completely dried. Then, one or two 
bunches are rolled in a piece of paper. 
Both ends of the paper can be left 
open, but the stems and heads must 
be protected to avoid crushing. Then 
they are packed in layers in shipping 
containers. 

Other types of material require as 
much, or almost as much preparation 
before they are shipped to us. We 
treat them further before they are 
made into bouquets and wreaths. 
Glycerine is used on some of. the 
material to make it pliable and thus 
workable. 

All must have a preservative ap- 
plied before they are painted, and 
material for use in a public gather- 
ing place must be fire-proofed. Some 
weeds are sprayed with cloth to give 
them a velvet finish, but most are 
spray painted, (we used over 200 gal- 
lons of paint last year) or have mica 
flakes, metallics, or bronze or silver 
powder applied. 

With pods and other foliage requir- 
ing a stem for assembly, thin wooden 
stems are tied on with wire; 300,000 
wire toothpicks were used in wreath 
making last Christmas. Finally, the 
slow process begins of weaving small 
pods and branches into elaborate 
floral displays that are far removed 
from the weeds growing in the 
Fields. 

It takes time and patience, and a 
certain artistic ability to make up 
articles that will sell. Some buyers 
want the styles changed to suit their 
customers, as tastes and customs vary 
in different sections of the country. 

We're always on the look-out for 
new materials, and spare no time 
in contacting the source when we 
think we have found something new 
that the public will like. © 
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Make Homes Say 
Merry Christmas 


(Continued from page 19) 

In making your figures—or letters 
if you are going to feature a greet- 
ing—cut them out of a black paper 
and paste them onto a translucent 
paper, either a sheet of parchment or 
cellophane, which is sufficiently 
large to overlap the edges of the re- 
flector, to which it can be stuck with 
strips of scotch tape. 

Window silhouettes also make a 
pleasing picture for the passerby. 
Here you simply cover the glass pane 
with tissue paper and place the cu 
out figures on it. -A student’s table 
lamp with the shade so tilted tha’ 
it will cast the proper amount of ligh« 
on the figures completes the lavout. 


Displaying the 
Christmas Spirit 
(Continued from Page 22) 


Te PAINTING is done by a class of 
15 young people chosen mostly 
from senior high school classes, who 
work under the direction of an expert 











artist. These young aspiring artists 
STATEMENT. OF OWNERSHIP 
STATEMEN WNERSHIP, MANAGE- 


OF THE O 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF apiteee Bg August 24, 1912, AND 


Of Profitable Hobbies Magazine, published tonthly 
at Kansas City, Missouri, State of Missouri, County 
of Jackson, ss. Before me a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John E. Tillotson, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
publisher of Profitable Hobbies magazine and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 


Publisher, John E. Tillotson, 3958 Central, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri; Editor, Theodore M. O’Lea 
Central, Kansas City 2, Missouri; Managing Editor, 
none; Business Manager, James R. McQueeny, 3958 
Central, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 
2. That the owner is: Modern Handcraft, Inc., 3958 
Central, Kansas City 2, Missouri, whose stockholders 
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John E. Tillotson 
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is ne Missouri. (My commission expires Septemhe~ 
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are recommended by their superin- 
tendents or teachers and it is interest- 
ing to note that some of these stu- 
dents have revealed latent ability, as 
did one young lady who is the envy 
of her associates because of her skill 
in painting the faces of Christ and ¢ 
the other characters in the displays. 

Several amusing incidents have 
been reported by Fauiver’s clients. A 
disappointed hunter, having stopped 
in at a tavern across from the Santa 
and Reindeer display in Deerfield, 
Michigan, and espying the life- sized 
deer, suddenly took new courage and 
dotted him full of well-aimed shot. 
A farmer, who had the Shepherd and 
His Flock display, was obliged to 
keep watch of his dog, who snarled 
at the wooden sheep. 

Thus has Fauver created a hobby 
which constitutes a new pathway of 
life for himself, an inspiration to 
others, and a financially profitable 
venture as well, 








Make Up To $500 a Year 
Finding Rare Coins 


It’s new, authoritative — a complete, up- 
to-date monthly report on the United 
States coin market. Invaluable to bank 
clerks, theatre cashiers, street car con- 
ductors, and others handling money. 

Offers latest, accurate information on 
coin prices,scarce items, valuable tips on 
what coins to look for and WHY. 

Twelve value packed issues of the Han 
san’s Monthly Coin Index on the U. § 
coin market. $3.00. Pays for itself the 
first few days you use ei One 1909-S, 
V.D.B. heme cent ay ra the way fer 1 
year. Send cents trial copy. if 
you are not a At satisfied your money 
will be refunded promptly. 
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1326 Moin Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Parachutes 


Beautiful new army surplus parachutes meas- 
uring 24 feet in diameter—approximately 45 
yards of finest quality heavy rayon! 24 tri- 
angular panels 11% feet deep, 32 inches 
across base, with no cross seams! Easy to 
bleach and dye! Your choice of two lovely 
Christmas colors—holly green and cranberry 
red! These chutes are wonderful for making 
dresses, blouses, dickeys, slips, sportswear and 
play clothes, children’s clothes, curtains, 
bedspreads, pillow covers, scarfs, dozens of 
other things! In addition to the material. 
dozens of fascinating articles can be made 
from 360 feet of %-inch tubular ravon tape 
that is a part of each chute. Only $9.95 per 
chute (add $1.00 to cover postage and hand- 
ling)—send check, money order, or order 
C.0.D. Immediate delivery! We've sold over 
20,000 chutes by mail, and we guarantee 
satisfaction! 


HUGH CLAY PAULK 
813 N. Kansas Ave., Dept. PH 
Topeka, Kansas 
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(ve Made Hundreds of 
Articles From Aunt Ellen’s 
WORKBASKET Designs / 


) 

~ GOOD NEWS for you 
ladies who love needlework! 
New designs ‘each month—the 
latest creations in handcraft 
and needlework—hot iron 
transfers worth many times 


All these are now avail- 
able to you in Aunt Ellen’s 
Workbasket —a pattern and 
direction service that comes to 
you twelve times a year for 


Each issue of the WORK- 
a large 
iron transfers, 
variety of motifs each 
month—such as designs for 
pillow slips. tea towels, van- 
luncheon 






sets, baby items, tuys, crib 
spreads, bibs, etc. Besides that 
there are complete directions 
for knitting, tatting or cro- 
cheting two or three articles 
such as lace edgings, doilies. 
pan-holders, aprons, chair sets 
and a variety of things you 
will love to make for gifts, 
bazaars, and for use in your 
home. 

Send $1.50 today to Aunt 
Ellen’s Workbasket, 448: 
Westport Station, Kansas City 
2, Mo., to receive this service 
for a full year. If you're not 
delighted with the very first 
issue, Aunt Ellen will return 
your money and you may keep 
the material you have:-received 
without any obligation. 
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Her Dogs Neither Bite 
Nor Bark 


(Continued from Page 53) 


from my pets by just admiring them 
and arranging them in attractive lay- 
outs,” Mrs. McConville reveals. “I’ve 
benefited also by new friends I have 
made through my hobby. As a matter 
of fact, my dogs helped me to renew 
relations with an acquaintance I had 
not seen for over 30 years.” 

In winter, she dusts off her pets 
three times a week, and it takes many 
back-breaking hours to do the whole 
job. Each spring each dog gets a 
bath—whether he needs it or not! 


AKE IT FROM Mrs. McConville: 

if you want to pick toy dogs for 
a hobby, don’t try to collect all of 
them. Your job will never end, and 
you'll probably run out of parking 
space bead before you run out of 
dogs. 

“The best bet,” Mrs. McConville 
concludes, “is to select at the begin- 
ning the particular kind that appeals 
to you, remembering of course that 
small dogs take up less space than 
larger ones and are often just as at- 
tractive. As soon as your friends learn 
of your hobby, they'll start donating 
specimens, then you simply join a 
correspondence club and swap your 
duplicates with fellow hobbyists, cat- 
aloging your collection in orderly 
style. Visit the downtown depart- 
ment stores and gift shops, and en- 
courage clerks to look for new items 
for you from time to time. 

“Last but not least, remember that 
these silent partners are fragile fel- 
lows. Don’t permit guests to mis- 
handle them. Whenever one of my 
dogs is broken, I shed real tears, for 
some of these pets can never be re- 

laced. Some of their donors are no 
onger living.” 


Will Rogers Was a 
Collector 
(Continued from Page 55) 


W™ ROGERS’ MINIATURE saddle 
collection is assembled in a 
single glass case in the center of the 
room. It was started by Ed Boen, 
who made and gave Will a small 
California saddle. ‘Then other friends 
gave him other types of midget sad- 
dles that are exact copies, and as well 
constructed as the standard brands 





INVENTORS 


PATENT LAWS ENCOURAGE the development 
of inventions. The Rules of Practice of the 
U. S. Patent Office advises—unless an inventor 
is familiar with such matters—that he employ 
a@ competent registered attorney, as the value of 
patents depends largely upon the skillful prepar- 
ation of the specifications and claims. Write for 
further particulars as to patent protection and 
procedure and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form at once. 
No obligation. 


McMorrow, Berman & Cavidson 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
266-A Victor Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 

















Stamp Collectors! 
Here's Your New Magazine 
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MAKE THESE FAST 
SELLING PANHOLDERS 


A sure fire seller. Just the 
thing for spare time cash. 
Easy to apply transfers make 
it an especially fine item for 
church circles and other 
groups. Excellent for extra 
kitchen sparkle, these useful 
and attractive panholders are 
a MUST for safety and con- 
venience! You will find de- 
signs for DUCK, LITTLE 
FARMER and FLOWER pan- 
holders, all on one large 
transfer, ready for instant 
and easy application. Every 
detail carefully explained 
and guaranteed to be ac- 
curate in PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES’ pattern PH611. To re- 
ceive these lovely and useful 
designs please turn to page 
64 for instructions on ordering. 
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of the particular saddles they rep- 
resent. 

As though standing guard over this 
rare collection of saddles and cowboy 
equipment, the mounted head of a 
Texas Longhorn reigns in silent 
dignity. 

The Will Rogers Memorial, which 
houses these saddles, is open from 9 
to 5 o'clock every day and admission 
is free. 

The charros of Mexico are descend- 
ants of affluent ranch owners and 
take a great deal of pride in keeping 
alive the sports and traditions of their 
country. Their costumes and horse 
trappings are elaborate and colorful. 
The charro saddle, used on gala oc- 
casions, is very attractive with its 
white leather lace of rosebud design. 
Aztec figures are woven into the 
girth, the horn and cantle are covered 
with white leather and the handle of 
the saber is of dragons-head design. 

Fred Stone gave Will Rogers his 
elaborate silver trimmed _ saddle 
which has a prominent place in the 
collection. 

On his son Jimmy’s sixteenth birth- 
day Will gave him a hand-tooled, 
silver trimmed saddle, and because 
his father used it making the movie 
“Connecticut Yankee,” Jimmy want- 
ed it to be in the memorial in Okla- 
homa and sent it along with the other 
unusual saddles. 


Rings That Encircle 
the Globe 


(Continued from Page 51) 


north. It is soft tan in color and has 
lain for many centuries buried be- 
neath the soil and snow. To keep it 
alive and glowing with a soft sheen it 


. must be rubbed with the hands fre- 
. quently. The natural oil of the skin 
' keeps it in: good condition. — 


The two black diamond rings in 
the box, which are really hemetite 
ore and not true diamonds, are also 
from this north land. ~ 

Still closer to home, on a little 
island just off the coast of California, 
I purchased an abalone ring. The 
glass bottom boats of Catalina, fa- 
mous the world over for the beautiful 


under sea sights which they reveal, 


give a glimpse of the abalone shell 
in its natural state. Later, cut polished 
and set, the shell comes alive as a 

piece of jewelry. 
With all these and the many more, 
the only difficulty in choosing a ring 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Hobbying in Washington 


(Continued from Page 9) 

take any one of three forms. First, 
the committees may once again be 
set Bas in the past. Second, the 

may left out completely. Third, 
they may be made sub-committees of 
some major committee, or their func- 
tions may be-incorporated as part of 
a standing committee. Whatever ac- 
tion is taken, it will undoubtedly be 
influenced by the reaction of the 
80th Congress to the recently passed 
LaFollette-Monroney Reorganization 
bill, which, among other things, con- 
densed standing committees from 80 
odd to a mere 30, and placed a lim- 
itation on special committees. If it so 
desires, the new 80th Congress can 
ignore the Reorganization. bill, in 
which case the Small Business com- 
mittees probably would be re- 
authorized, as in the past. 

As you may know, the Senate and 
House Small Business committees 
fulfill many helpful functions in ad- 
dition to introducing legislation that 
is of benefit to you as a profitable 
hobbyist. For instance, they have 
published reports on such problems 
as world markets, the impact of re- 





conversion policies, financial prob- 
lems, and so on. One excellent 94- 
page illustrated booklet which you 
may wish to send for is entitled, 
Small Business Problems — Record 
Keeping For Small Stores, Senate 
Committee Print, No. 2, 79th Con- 
gress, Ist Session. You can obtain a 
ree copy from your senator or rep- 
resentative as long as his supply lasts. 
Or else you can request a copy from 
the Government Printing Office for 
the nominal cost of 35c. ADDRESS: 
Senate Office Building or House 
Office Building, Capitol Hill, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; or Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, North Capitol Street, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Funny Bunny Fact 
c TOOK 32 MILLION rabbit skins to 
make 3 million of those big khaki 
felt hats that the Australian army 
wore in World War II. 


Improves Handwriting 
In 3 Hours , 


AMAZING DISCOVERY! Corrects poor 
penmanship in few hours—almost like 








magic. Complete Outline mailed Free. 
Write C. J. Ozment. 74, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Rings That Encircle 
the Globe 


(Continued from Page 60) 


to wear is the matter of their num- 
bers. There is always a color to suit 
every costume, a type to suit every 
occasion, to remind me of a sight or a 
sound, of people, of happiness, of 
beauty. They are memories kept 
alive, for with each ring goes.a story, 
an experience. 

“Loveliness that dies when I for- 
get comes alive when I remember.” 
Today my rings will not let me for- 
get, even though unlike Prometheus, 
I remember only happiness. 1 remem- 
ber, when I wear a ring. 








THE GEM MAKER 


Amateurs or professionals .. . 
hobbyists or jewelers . . . Polish 
your own gems with a B & I Gem 
Maker. You will find this a prof- 
itable adventure. All necessary 
lapidary equipment is furnished, 
including a super- 
charged d blade 
for sawing, and all 
wheels for grinding, 
shaping and polish- 
ing, also complete 
instructions. The com- 
Pace Cyu.psutan ao o v uo, less motor and belt, for 
only $29.50 f.o.b., Bur Wis. Write today 
for information and literature on the Maker 
and accessories. 


B&l MFG. CO., Dept. H, Burlington, Wis. 



















YARNS FOR HAND WEAVING 


our latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Sugges- 
tions’’—sent free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 


Designed to meet all of the unlimited 
possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- 
pression, LILY'S complete line of cotton yarns - 
plus a new wool yarn- offers a wide choice of 


colors and sizes. 


These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle 
and their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the 
most striking designs indefinitely. 


Send today for samples, prices and your copy of 





SIGNED 


STREET 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, dept.o Shelby, N. 6. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Born: 1918 at Tularosa, New 
Mexico; population, 1440; geograph- 
ical position in the famed Billy The 
Kid country where my family still 





Betty Emblen 
raises cotton near the government's 
atomic and V-2 Rocket ranges. 

“Educated: University of New 
Mexico, Los Angeles City College, 
and an art school in Hollywood, 
California. 

“Briefly, the biography goes like 
this: Childhood was little different 
from that of any kid on a farm a 
mile out of a small town. I had a 
horse, played tennis on the high 
school courts. After high school, by 
some abysmal miscalculation, it was 
decided that I should become an art- 
ist and the family scraped together 
the money to send me first to the 
University of New Mexico and then 
to Hollywood where a chum had a 
small movie contract. After flounder- 
ing around in art school for two 
semesters or so, I entered Los Angeles 
City College with the thought of 
becoming, instead, a doctor (prob- 
ably another mistake, but I did not 
stay in school long enough to find 
out). In between semesters I got a 
job on the City News Service in 
Los Angeles and remained there for 
four years, marrying a fellow reporter. 


“Then came the war. My husband 
went into the navy and I began to 
shift about the country, working on 
a paper in Richmond, California, 
and on the Call-Bulletin in San Fran- 
cisco. On the side, my husband and 
| began to write more serious stuff, 
published a small literary magazine 
which we had printed wherever we 
happened to be. Toward the end of 
the war, Don, my husband, went 
back to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell to become an 
ensign and I went along, studied a 
little and worked a little at both 
institutions. Don got his commis: 


sion last September, just in time te 


PROFITABLE 
HOBBY BOOKS 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
is “Headquarters” for hobby 
books in America. Besides 
titles below, full descriptions 
of sixty others dealing with 
hobbies of all kinds, ready 
for the asking. 


CANDLEMAKING Klenke 


1. Only. real book available on 
modern American craft methods 
for making delicately wrought, 
lovely tapers and fancy molded 
candles. ‘$2.00 

RUGMAKING CRAFT Alien 


2. Simple, American throughout; 
illustrated with clear, sharp photo- 
graphs of procedures, stitches, and 
patterns. $2.00 

MODERN METALCRAFT Ffeirer 


3. Thirty-three attractive new: proj- 
ects in metal, with complete treat- 
ment of processes in art metal- 
work. $3.50 
BLOCK PRINTING CRAFT Perry 


4. Every detail of how to prepare 
and work wood and linoleum 
blocks, and how to print. $3.85. 
APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT 
Groneman 
5. Fifiy projects for articles made 
from leather. 205 illustrations 
clearly depict how each step is 
done. $3.00 
METALCRAFT and JEWELRY 
Kronquist 
6. Complete instructions for mak- 
ing jewelry such as brooches, pins, 
and rings. Also silver and brass 
pieces. Well illustrated. $2.75 
FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY 
Johnson 
7. Full instructions on tools, ma- 
terials, and methods. Also a sec- 
tion on re-upholstering old furni- 
ture. $ .90 
A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
HOROLOGY Kelly 


8. Watch construction, repair and 
adjustment. Equally valuable for 
the beginner or:; professional re- 
pairman. $2.75 


9. SEAT WEAVING _—_- $ .90 
Perry 
10. BINDING OF BOOKS 2.50 
Perry & Baab 
11. WOOD FINISHING __ ... 178 
Jeffery 
12. THE PARTY TABLE 3.00 
Powers 
13. THINGS TO MAKE Klienke 
i yo i et 4.25 
B45 Wer Gb oo ot _. ..... 4.00 
15. CREATIVE CRAFTS in 
wooD Dank Dt dcepeeiail 3.00 


MAIL TODAY - -—- -— 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
304 Duroc Bidg., Peor’a 3, ill. 


P’ease send (circle) 12345 67 8 
9 10 11 12:13 14 15 

Enc'osed find $ _. 3 PHOB Dec. 
™ Send €.0 D. 0 Send B'll 
W? pay pos’age when money accom- 
panies. 


Name ___. 
Address . 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


get out of service. We bought a ’28 
Dodge in New York, made a loop 
up through Montreal, Canada, and 
limped home to San Diego. Since 
that time I have been writing articles 
and he has been doing features and 
reporting for the San Diego Journal. 
Recently we have bought a home, 
planted four packets of vegetable 
seeds, and cut loose from newspapers 
once and for all, we hope. We have 
many hobbies, writing being the only 
lucrative one at present. Don’t know 
whether it is the influence of proFrr- 
ABE HOBBIES or not, but we too are 
hoping to work out an independent 
existence. We have concocted a 
printing press from an old wine press 
and think we might turn out ritzy 
Christmas cards on it. I liked the 
idea of the Pittsburgh man’s Hobby 
Theater in your July issue. We 
might even try that.” 


Joo FROM the number of man- 
uscripts we receive about it, the 
hobby of writing is among the most 
popular. That’s why we think Will 
Randall’s article in the January issue 
on his experiences as a ghost writer 
will have a particularly wide appeal. 
Mr. Randall tells you just how to 
profit by writing and gives plenty of 
examples. Out in Denver, Colorado, 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 


His Pennies Go Round 
the World 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Iddings distributed 5,000 shiny pen- 
nies “for luck”; 1,500 to his co-workers 
and 3,500 to servicemen and: women 
from Altoona and Juniata and those 
passing through. 

A year later—Christmas, 1942—he 
distributed 8,000 gleaming coppers. 

Now Iddings was receiving mail 
from all over the world. From our 
boys in Europe; from boys in our 
Pacific outposts. Cards of well-wishes 
from men who remembered the 
“Penny Man.” Letters telling of 
thrilling escapes, of daring exploits, 
all of which the writers attributed 
to the good luck imparted by the 
pennies they carried. 

As the holiday season of 1943 ap- 
proached, Tom’s fame had grown. 
He was known and loved by Gls all 
over a war-torn world. His personal 
happiness had grown, too, so that he 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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needs good | Santos: ] ' 
is NOT run-of 





tested plaster 
always fresh, white, finely ground. 
Used by commercial cast makers. 
Medium 


A100 LB. BAG COSTS YOU ONLY, 
— P.0.B. Blue ee ae You pay 


Msi, Back Ginien: 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 





Blue Rapids, Kansas, 


His Pennies Go Round 
the World 


(Continued from page 62) 


widened his field. He felt the de- 
mand upon his heart. Equipped with 
a pass which allowed him to ride all 
Pennsylvania Railroad trains, . he 
spent most of his off-work time riding 
crowded coaches between Altoona 
and Pittsburgh to the west and Al- 
toona and Harrisburg to the east, al- 
ways passing his bright new pennies 
to men and women of the armed 
forces with his smiling “Keep this 





ELECTRIC POTTERY KILNS 


CHINA PAINTING—GLASS DECORATING 
Making pottery is lots of fun. Ceramic Jewelry, Figures, Horses, 
Cats, whatnots, are easy and interesting to make with Electric 
Pottery Kilns. Baking chamber 5x5x5 inches, $45. 9x8x18 inches, 
$160. F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo. Other sizes, large and small. 
Please Mention Profitable Hobbies 


JAMES W. WELDON, Laboratory 


Dept. N-46, 2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Missouri 














FLAS 


Here’s your chance to make 
several of these popular 
hooked rugs for your home 
or for sale. Even though you 
never hooked a rug before, 
you will find complete, easy- 
to-follow directions with each 
order —as wel! as instruc- 
tions for making your own rug 
hooking frame. 

Designs now available, as 
illustrated, include the charm- 
ing Peacock half-circle, 
Scottie Pup, Swan. and Pansy 
motifs. Plain rugs may be 
made by merely working over 
designs in center panel. 

Although quite expensive 
when purchased, these au- 
thentic hooked rugs can be 
yours for only 60c apiece in 
the 24x30” size. 

Since burlap is still scarce 
send your order today while 
full selection is available. 
THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
Order by number shown 
under design. 


MODERN HANDCRAFT 
3954 Central 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


—— HERE'S BIG NEWS FOR 


Hooked a Louvers 





15 MP 1013 


18 MP 1016 
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for luck.” 

He also began to visit USO clubs 
in nearby cities, giving his pennies 
to service-folk there. In one evening 
during the Christmas season of 1943 
he gave away 1,100 pennies. 


om IppINGc’s BIGGEST year was 
1944 when he presented the 
men and women of the army, navy. 
marines and coast guard with more 
than 18,000 pennies. At Christmas of 
1945 the number fell just under the 
18,000 mark. He cannot foretell what 
1946 will mean for he no longer 
finds it possible to distribute his 
glistening cents at Yuletide alone. 
Servicemen passing through the Al- 
toona area have come to expect to 
see the portly old gentleman climbing 
aboard their coaches, and Tom does 
not like to disappoint them. Further- 
more, he believes that all of us 
should carry Christmas in our hearts 
every day of the year, and particularly 
in this time when we need all the 
‘ack possible to maintain the peace 
we have so dearly won. 

“But,” says Iddings, with a kindly 
twinkle in his blue eyes, “I'll still 
keep giving my goed-luck pennies 
every Christmas, so long as our boys 
_ girls remain in uniform. . Per- 

~ y ” he adds wistfully, “the pennies 

] bring enough luck—luck to all 
of us to keep peace forever. Perhaps— 
if we believe enough—it will come 
true.” 

Perhaps it will; for it is the belief 
that counts—belief of the kind ex- 
pressed in so many of the many thous- 
ands of messages Thomas F. Iddings 
received in 1945; belief by strong. 
courageous, victorious Americans that 
shiny new pennies protected them 
from danger and death—and will 
bring them safely hcme again, soon. 
now that the world is finding peace. 
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ROCKERLESS 


ROCKER DECK 
CHAIRS 


We furnish the frames 
already cut and 
formed ready to as- 
semble. 


The LYFORD Co. 


Poplar Bluff, Missouri 
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scrap Book Makers 
—Happy Victims 
(Continued. from Page 31) 


color for inspiration. Two, food in 
classified index form for quick refer- 
ence. Three, foods for short orders 
and budget meals. Four, foods that 
don’t fit into any other category but 
are fun to meditate upon if you're 
cooking for “the girls” and not a hus- 
band. 

Then, if she has been too much im- 
pressed by that A in grade school, she 
will evolve a complicated system of 
filing and cross filing. For instance, 
if she looks up eggs in her book No. 
2, a neat footnote will remind her 
that ham, on page 56 of notebook 
No. 4, would be nice with the eggs. 

There was once a woman acquaint- 
ance of mine who saved articles on 
child care which she pasted into a 
large and ponderous black scrap book. 
It became quite an obsession with her 
and she couldn’t pass a newsstand 
without buying every magazine that 
dealt with the subject. During the 
course ux her collecting she discovered 
that authorities disagreed on various 
points so she started a sort of re- 
search for herself by lining the op- 
posing factions up against one an- 
other to see which side would win. 
Fortunately her baby arrived and 
kept her so busy that she forgot 
about the scrap book. Otherwise she 
might have suffered from split per- 
sonality. She just couldn’t help 
changing her ideas from day to day 
according to the side that was ahead. 
The last I heard of that scrap book 
she’d given it to the salvage commit- 
tee for old paper and a Mrs. Krantz, 
who heads the committee, found it 
and is now using it as a basis for 
lectures on child care. You see what 
I mean? Scrapbookosis is contagious 
and causes all kinds of repercussions. 


OR ARE WOMEN the only victims 

of this affliction. Men are quite 
susceptible also. There is a man near 
by who has a gardening scrap book 
that would make a garden encyclo- 
pedia look like a summarized state- 
ment. He subscribes to every garden 
magazine on the market and if you 
ask him when iris should have their 
beards trimmed he can tell you the 
day and hour as well as the type of 
razor to use. Of course since he lives 
im a fourteenth floor apartment, his 
friends seldom walk up that far to 
fied eut about iris, but he is con- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


No tools nor experience necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. Complete home 
instruction course beautifully photographed shows you how to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also candy dishes, ash 
wall plaques, candle sticks, etc. Explains fully simple home methods of dyeing, pearlizing, 
golding glow-in-dark processes. Illustrates 55 kinds of sea shells and fish scales. Lists hun- 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner's 
kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. ‘ 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 


Box 4550-BB Coral Gables, Fla. 
“Largest Shelicraft Supply House in U. S$.” 











CORNEL WILDE — RITA HAYWORTH — ROBERT MITCHUM — TYRONE 


Movie Star Photos in Full Colors 


PIWER—ESTHER WILLIAMS—PETER LAWFORD-—TOM DRAKE—JANE 
RUSSELL — GREGORY PECK — JUDY GARLAND — ROBERT WALKER — 
JEANNE CRAIN—PERRY COMO—DICK HAYMES—HELMUT DANTINE— 
DANA ANDREWS-—INGRID BERGMAN—JOHN HODIAK—GENE TIER- 
NEY — FRANK SINATRA — VAN JOHNSON — JUNE ALLYSON — ALAN 
LADD—LANA TURNER—ROY ROGERS—BETTY GRABLE— ALICE FAYE— 
SINJA HENIE — PAULETTE GODDARD — DANA CLARK — GLORIA De- 
HAVEN — GUY MADISON — SHIRLEY TEMPLE — WILLIAM EYTHE— BOB 


HUTTON—LON McCALLISTER—BING CROSBY—CLARK GABLE—BETTY — 


HUTTON — LAUREN BACALL — GREER GARSON—MARGARET O'BRIEN. 


These gorgeous photos are printed on heavy coated paper, size 
8x10, in FULL LIFELIKE COLORS. Your choice of any eight listed 


above for 


50c—16c for $1.00—34 


for $2.00—entire set of 42 only 


$2.50. DON’T WAIT. Mail your order NOW. 


with every order—ILLUSTRATED MOVIE STAR NEWS, which 
lists over 5,000 names and 


poses of all your FAVORITE 


FREE! MOVIE STARS. We ship at once postpaid. 


Betty Grable 
IRVING KLAW, 


212 East 14 St., Dept. P. H., 


New York 3, N. Y. 





Keep Your Scissors Sharp 


With “KWIK” Scissors Sharp- 
ener. ‘Simple, easy and effi- 
cient, lasts for years. Makes 
your sewing kit complete. 
Money back guarantee. Post- 
paid 25c, coin or stamps. 


RAYSOL PRODUCTS Box 464 











Information on YOUR Hobby: 
How to get more out of your 
leisure. Send for free 32-pg. cat- 
alog: “Have Fun With Hob- 
bies" (enclose !0c for handling). 

FREE to new members, 20 
| booklets on Hobbies. Send for 
details. | 


Hobby Guild of America 


34 P West 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

















sidering a move as soon as the hous- 
ing shortage eases, since the place is 
just too small for his files and col- 
lection. 

Another gentleman started a clip- 
ping scrap book during his college 
days. You may be familiar with the 
kind, bulging with clippings con- 
cerning oneself and intimate friends 
. . » “Joe Blow Wins the Leacup 
Oratorical Contest” . . . “Bob Brain 
Wins Class Checker Tournament,” 
and so on. Well, as I say, this man 
acquired the habit in college. He 
couldn’t break it and soon was saving 
clippings about not so_ intimate 
friends, next acquaintances and in 
the last painful stages—clippings 
about people he didn’t know at all. 
His frequent perusals of his scrap 
book, however, put him on a chummy 
basis with them all and to this day 
he greets perfect strangers with the 
enthusiasm of a long friendship. 

There are general manifestations 


of scrapbookosis. The afflicted one 


finds he can’t discard a single maga- 
zine or paper without a thorough 
combing for items. Some people suf- 
fer horribly if a month passes and 
they fail to obtain their favorite 
sources of satisfaction. Some cases 
take more glue than others. Some 
never get beyond the cutting stage 
and suffer with guilt pains every 
time they see their bulging book of 
unfiled or unpasted material. Frustra- 
tion... elation . . . I could continue 
at great length about the wasted 
hours and mental quirks of the scrap 
book victims . . . but I haven't the 
time right now for a couple of brand 
new magazines came today . . . those 
clever home decorating kind, you 
know, and I just must see if there 
are any good ideas in them to add 
to my files. If I don’t get them 
clipped someone is apt to mislay them 
... and the last time that happened 
... 1 was frantic . . . well, you see 
what I mean? I wonder if penicillin 
would help. 




















Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 62) 


there is a young school teacher whose 
hobby of painting plates to com- 
memorate courtships and marriages 
is rapidly turning into a lucrative 
business. Olga Edith Gunkle will 
tell you about him in January, while 
- James L. Harte, whose “His Pennies 
Go Round the World”: appears on 
page 8 of this issue, will be repre- 
sented in January with another heart 
warming story, this one about a mini- 
ature train hobbyist who is the most 
popular man in his neighborhood 
among the children, and a lot of 


grownups, who are still children 


where trains are concerned. 

Because of an errer in the Novem- 
ber issue the feature, “Match the 
Hobbyist With His Hobby” was 
credited to Josephine. S. Prazdnic, in- 
stead of to the actual author, Stanley 


G, Grayovski. 


| Uaioe nO Sara, 


You Fu 


The October issues of PRoFITABLE 
Hosstes arrived this morning, and I 
hasten to express my appreciation of 
your clever and artistic publication. 
It is really “running over” with help- 
ful ideas for anyone who is trying to 
establish himself (or herself) in some 
line of work suitable for his Cor her) 
talent. Your magazine is a boon to 
mankind. 

Your magazine is good for all ages, 
and should make useful and enjoy- 
able Christmas gifts. 

Camilla Garrett, 
Mexico, Missouri. 














Sirs: 

My second copy of ProrrraBLe 
Hosstes came in the mail yesterday 
and already I have read it from cover 
to cover. Now I am looking forward 
with eagerness to the next issue. 

Although the only hobby I have is 
reading and I have found no way to 
make that profitable, I am thorough- 
ly interested in the clever ideas other 
people have to make money out of 


their hobbies. 


The article which impressed me 
especially in the October issue was 
“There’s Money in My Tin -Cans” 
by John J. Lueck. That is one’ of the 
most ingenious ideas | have heard of 
and I like the way it is written, giv- 
ing detailed instructions as to how 
to make those dog banks. 

Keep up the high quality of your 
magazine and I will always be“an 
enthusiastic reader. 

Miss Thelma E. Proctor, 
Flint, Michigan. 


Christmas Card Careerist 


(Continued from Page 17) 


special liquid solution binds the sten- 
cil to the silk-screen leaving clear 
the design that is to be reproduced. 
The silk screen is attached to and 
held by a wooden frame. The frame 
has a handle on one end and is 
hinged on the other to a white pine 
board. The card to be printed is now 
placed on the board, the handle of 
the frame brought down and the 
silk-screen rests over the card. Then 
paint is applied very carefully over 
the silk-screen with a small squeegee. 
The color filters through the cut out 
part on the silk-screen and _ repro- 
duces itself on the card. When an- 
other color is desired this process 
must be repeated. The lettering in- 
side the card is in keeping with the 
design. Example: A birch tree sketch 
would have inside the jacket the 
words “White Christmas” and the 
name of the sender handsomely im- 
printed. A Madonna pattern would 
bear, inside, the words “Ave Maria,” 
nothing more—nothing less. 


HEN IRENE FIRST started making 

the cards, a period of two weeks 
was required for the painted designs 
to dry. Through experiments and 
specially prepared mixtures the dry- 
ing time has been reduced to two 
days, and on the modest cards over- 
night is sufficient. Irene states she 
can make six cards a minute, of one 
operation, using one color and one 
imprint; elaborate cards require fif- 
teen separate operations. Orders for 
exclusive designs for individual 
clients are solicited—these selected de- 
signs are never repeated for anyone 
else. 

Material of the highest 7 is 
used, the paint alone costing four 
times as much as standard oils, and 
when applied to a card retains its 
original freshness indefinitely. Irene 
demands the finest of foil paper, ex- 


tremely difficult to secure, and grinds 
her own special metallic paints. 

The Urban’s little kitchenette 
apartment, jampacked with stacks of 
vari-colored paper, drying racks’ of 
all sizes and shapes and pots of rain- 
bow paint, on Chicago’s North Side 
is both their home and workshop and 
is aptly called “Warehouse 31.” 

Perhaps the best description of 
Irene’s handmade cards was supplied 
by the art director who originally in- 
terested her in the process. Upon 
seeing one of her finished master- 
pieces, he said: “It is simplicity 
raised to its highest point.” 

When questioned as to how she is 
doing financially;Irene smiles hap- 
pily and with a toss of her blonde 
curls replies: “In 1945, Americans 
paid over 70 million dollars for 
Christmas cards.” 

Recently the fashionable Edge- 
water Beach hotel in Chicago fea- 
tured a display of “Irene Originals,” 
—more evidence that Irene has de- 
fintely established herself as another 
successful modern career girl—and 
all as a result of a hobby. 








How You Can Get 
Profitable Hobbies 
Needlework Patterns 


You can order the delightfully 
original transfer patterns and de- 
signs for the needlework items shown 
on pages 60 and 63, by merely writ- 
ing Pattern Department, PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES, Westport Station, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri, and enclosing coin 
or stamps for each pattern as shown 
below. Please order by Patterne 
Number. 


Panholder Set, PH611 
Crocheted Aprons, PH619 














Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 49 
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The inverted gull wing design is the distinguishing mark of the 
Vought Corsair (above) and the Beacon scale replica (right). 


Beacon is the first to perfect a Vought Corsair 
F4U-4 gas U-Control model for precision flying. 
The Beacon model duplicates the hard-hitting Navy 
and Marine fighter at a scale of % inch to one foot. 

The Corsairs produced at the end of the war 
carried a completely redesigned “bubble” in the 
cockpit enclosure. This identifying feature can be 
reproduced with exactness on the Beacon model. 
Transparent plastic and full directions are provided. 

The Beacon Vought Corsair kit includes planked 
fuselage, the finest selected balsa, formed landing- 


TO EXPERT MODEL BUILDERS: Here’s a new way to cash in on your 
skill. We believe there may be a good market for completed Beacon 
models, but there’s only one sure way to find out: Offer them for sale. 
‘Take your completed model to your local hobby dealer or write us 
direct, enclosing a snapshot of yourself holding the plane. Include 
construction details, test results, your dealer’s name—and the minimum 
Price you will accept so we can add the customary dealer’s markup. 
_ If your plane is marketable, we will advertise it nationally, referring 
interested parties to your dealer. 
SPECIAL OFFER (Limit thirty days, one kit)... $4.67 postpaid. Remit 
by certified check or money order only. SEND NO CASH. Purchase 
Price refunded if you are not satisfied and return kit intact within 5 days. 
This offer has been investigated by Profitable Hobbies Magazine 
and is approved by them. 





BEACON MODEL G. S. 104 


gears, sponge rubber wheels, keel construction and 
ready-cut stabilizer and rudder. The complete plane 
is a model of outstanding stability .... . $6.95 


WINGSPAN: 27” LENGTH: 214%” WEIGHT WITHOUT 
MOTOR: 18 oz. MOTOR: Designed for Class “B” Licensed 
Under Jim Walker U-Control U. S. Pat #2292416. 


OTHER BEACON KITS: Ryan FR-1 Fireball Fighter, Grumman 
Bearcat, Northrup Black Widow P-61 Night Fighter, Fokker D-7. 


JOBBERS: You may now place orders direct with our factory. Catalog 


sheets sent on request. 


BEACON HOBBY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
440 NATOMA STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF, 
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